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PORTUGAL DURING THE WAR 
[—HER GOVERNMENT, AND PoLicy AT HOME AND ABROAD 

‘HE war has brought many new problems to Portugal, standing as 
she does at the cross-roads of the world. This is the description of her 
reographical position given’ by the Portuguese themselves, who have 

lways believed the Atlantic to be the vital theatre of the war, and 
till to be so despite all that has happened in the East and elsewhere. 
Possessing the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands, the last 
mamed dominating the approaches to Dakar, and herself having two 
listinct outlooks, Atlantic and continental, Portugal has felt a particu- 
larly heavy responsibility for the maintenance of neutrality, and has 
realized from the beginning that this would bring with it very great diffi- 

‘ulties. In order to surmount these it was necessary that the Government 
should make up its mind on the policy to be followed in foreign relations 
ind, this done, to follow it unswervingly; and at home to adopt a policy 

hich would enable the country to stand on its feet economically, even 

o the extent of complete self-sufficiency, if need be, and to defend itself 
and the Empire against all aggression. The first essentials for the 
realization of this programme were national unity and continuity of 
government, and Portugal has been fortunate in that she has for a 
good many years been in enjoyment of-both. 

It is not too much to say that the régime established under the 
Constitution of March, 1933 has, under the leadership of Dr. Salazar, 
brought both stability and unity to the country, providing continuity 
of government and, at the same time, making an end of party strife, 
and setting the country on the road, at least—for there is still much 
to be done—towards the realization of a national, rather than party, 
cconomic and social policy. The Constitution foreshadowed the estab- 
lishment of a Corporative system, of a nature peculiar to Portugal and 
still in process of development. The structure of the State may be 
riefly outlined as follows. 

The Head of the State is the President, who is elected for 7 years by 
direct vote of all male citizens of age who are literate or are taxpayers 
lor direct taxes, and of female citizens, of age, with a special, secondary 
school, or university diploma. He is empowered to nominate the 
President of the Council and the Ministers, and to convene, adjourn, 
and dissolve the National Assembly in case of urgent public necessity. 

The Council of State or Privy Council is an advisory body, consisting 
i the Presidents of the Council of Ministers, the National Assembly, 
he Corporative Chamber, and the Supreme Court; the Attorney- 

eneral; and 5 public men nominated for life by the President of the 
Republic. It is only convened on occasions of national emergency, and 
to convoke or dissolve the Assembly. 

The National Assembly consists of 90 Deputies elected for 4 years 
by direct suffrage. Its functions are: to pass legislation, after it has 
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been discussed by the Corporative Chamber; to authorize the collection 
of revenue, the floating of loans, etc.; and to deliberate regarding the 
revision of the Constitution. 

The Corporative Chamber is attached to the Assembly and meets iy 
special sections at the same time as that body. It consists of 79 men. 
bers representative of the local ‘‘autarchies’’, or autonomous bodies 
such as parish councils, and of the several branches of social activity— 
administrative, moral, cultural, and economic. Its function is to consider 
and give a written opinion on all Bills or motions presented to the 
Assembly before they are discussed in that body. Its sessions are not 
public, but the initiator of the proposal discussed and any Ministers 
concerned are allowed to take part in its debates. 

The Corporative Chamber is divided into 23 sections or corporations 
representing the chief elements of the national economy, e.g. Forestry, 
wine culture, agriculture, fisheries, mines and chemical products, 
building and building materials, transport, credit and insurance, 
printing and the press, etc. In 1934 a Corporative Council was created 
“to orientate the national corporative organization’’. It consisted of 
the President of the Council of Ministers, the Ministers of Justice, 
Public Works and Communications, Commerce and Industry, and 
Agriculture, the Under-Secretaries of State for Corporations and for 
Social Assurance, and two professors of law. 

The Government consists of the President of the Council and the 
Ministers. The former is appointed and dismissed by the President oi 
the Republic, and is answerable to him for the general policy of the 
Government and not to the National Assembly. The Ministers are also 
appointed by the President of the Republic, on the nomination of the 
President of the Council. The Government’s retention of office does not 
depend on the fate of its proposals for law or on any vote of the 
National Assembly. 

Finally, local administration is organized on the principle that the 
unit of the State is the family. Heads of families elect Parish Councils, 
and these elect Municipal Chambers which, in turn, elect Provincial 
Chambers. 

The Constitution has been described as ‘‘a sensible compromist 
between autocracy and unfettered parliamentarianism’’. Article } 
defines the State as “‘a unitary and corporative Republic based on the 
equality of its citizens before the law, on the free access of ail classes to 
the benefits of civilization, and on the participation of the constituent 
elements of the nation in its administrative life and the making of its 
laws’’. Article 6 declares that it is incumbent upon the State to promote 
the moral unity and to establish the judicial order of the nation; t¢ 
co-ordinate, stimulate, and direct all social activities, on the principle 0! 
the legitimate subordination of particular interests to the general well 
being; and to strive for improvement in the condition of the leas! 
favoured social classes. 

Two fundamental principles enunciated elsewhere (Articles 8 and ||, 
etc.) are the right to private property and the acceptance and protectio! 
of the family as the source of the preservation and growth of the ract, 
as the primary base of education, discipline, and social harmony, and as 
“the foundation of the entire political system by its aggregation and 
representation in the parish and in the municipality’. 
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The present Prime Minister, Dr. Salazar, has held that office since 
july, 1932, and for 12 years from 1928 was Minister of Finance. As 
holder of that office he brought order to the nation’s finances and 
re-established its credit, at home and abroad, balanced the Budget, 
effected the repatriation of the foreign debt, stabilized the currency 
in 1931), brought about reductions in the discount and interest rates, 
and instituted reforms in the tariff, credit, and taxation systems. 
Portugal was accurately described last year as one of the few European 
countries with a balanced Budget, sound money, unhampered exchange, 
and an uninterrupted sequence of public works; and it may be added that 
a series of Budget surpluses was actually built up, which enabled the 
Government to meet the extraordinary expenditure necessitated in the 
past few years for improving the equipment of the Army and Navy, 
sending reinforcements to the Azores, and taking other measures of 
defence. 

Thus, in 1941 487,000 contos were taken from accumulated surpluses 
(totalling by the end of 1940 1,981,000 contos) towards the cost of 
rearmament, and in the 1942 Budget 390,000 contos needed by the 
War Ministry under the head of extraordinary expenditure were obtained 
from the same reserve. The needs of defence by now accounted for over 
60 per cent of the extraordinary expenditure in the Budget. 

This is by the way, however, and some idea must now be given of 
the main lines of Portugal’s foreign and domestic policy in the circum- 
stances resulting from the outbreak of war and its spread to nearly all 
the countries with which she has political and commercial relations. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

To deal first with foreign policy. The Government’s position has 
been based on adherence to the following principles: neutrality in the 
war; loyalty to the alliance with Great Britain; friendship and close 
intercourse with Spain; and the development of trade and other rela- 
tions with Brazil. As to the first of these it was at once realized that the 
country must have the means to defend its neutrality in case of need, 
and prompt steps were taken to strengthen the garrisons in the Adjacent 
Islands—the Azores and Madeira—and in the Cape Verde Islands, 
and to improve the equipment of the Army and Navy. Within 2 weeks 
of the outbreak of war a decree was issued organizing all naval reserves 
against an emergency, and the press made appeals for the economic 
mobilization of the whole nation. The German Government informed 
Lisbon that they would respect Portugal’s integrity and that of her 
colonies so long as she remained neutral. 

The declaration of neutrality did not, however, prevent the press 
voicing its opinion of German policy and aims, and the consensus of 
view was that the war was one for the defence of Christian civilization. 
oz, the monarchist paper, went so far as to declare: ‘Weare not neutral; 
neutrality is a matter of the Government, not of private opinion’’, and 
it held that absolute neutrality was impossible, since the press must 
think about and interpret the facts. The issue here was between nations 
bent on exterminating belief in God and those bound together by that 
belief. As German aggression spread condemnation of Nazi policy and 
aims was more and more outspoken, and after the invasion of Norway 
a leading paper declared that “‘between those who destroy the law and 
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those who observe it there can be no neutrality’. There was no adver 
criticism of the British blockade, but a good deal of British policy sing 
1918, as being largely responsible for the war. German prestige, it was 
even said, was built up on the errors of British and French politicians, 

The Church also spoke out as to the issues at stake, and the Cardinal 
Patriarch issued a Pastoral at the beginning of October condemning 
the doctrines of racialism, neo-paganism, and Marxism as responsible 
for the war and for the crushing of Poland. 

Practical steps by the Government included the taking of a census of 
all foreigners over the age of 14, and the announcement.in March, 194) 
that 1,600,000 contos were to be spent on rearming the Army. At the 
same time the Prime Minister, convinced that continuity of government 
was absolutely essential if the dignity of the country in internation; 
life were to be defended, made a long speech to a gathering of civil 
Governors (February, 1940) which was confidential, but authorized 
press reference to it was to the effect that the spirit of party politics 
must be buried once for all, and anyone who tried to revive it should be 
held as an agent of conspiracy against the nation. 

There had been, from the outset, a lively appreciation of the need for 
solidarity among those States which hoped to keep out of the war, and 
Voz remarked, as early as March, 1940, that it was “‘because the neutrals 
get angry only when each one’s own interests are at stake, and remain 
mute and motionless as a rock when the bolt falls on a neighbour, that 
they are all being ground to dust in this infernal war machine’’. Other 
papers issued warnings (in May, 1940) against isolation: there could be 
no neutrality in the hour of danger, and there must be no weakening of 
solidarity with England. Further, relations with Spain and Brazil must 
be developed and drawn closer, so that Portugal might provide the 
nucleus for a gathering of the Latin elements scattered throughout the 
world. 

Later on, when the fall of France and the attacks on Greece and 
Yugoslavia had changed the scene still further, Portuguese opinion 
showed an even stronger determination to defend the position taken up 
That there should be peace in Portugal and in Spain was advantageous 
to all nations, beginning with the belligerents, and the Portugues 
State, declared the press (April, 1941) ‘‘neither abdicates from the 
honest exercise of its rights as a non-belligerent nor seeks to avoid the 
exact fulfilment of its duties as a neutral’. National unity was com- 
plete in the affirmation of the country’s rights and in the firm resolve to 
defend them should they be violated. At the same time, politici 
neutrality, said Novidades (the organ of the Catholic Church), was not 
to be confused with spiritual neutrality in the presence of a conflict 0! 
ideas which might underlie the physical conflict. 

On two occasions outspoken statements were made by the Gover 
ment when the issue of neutrality was in question, the first whe 
rumours of an American intention to land troops in the Azores wet 
put about in May, 1941, and the second when Dutch and Allied troop 
occupied Portuguese Timor. A Government declaration of May 9, 1%! 
stated that no request or suggestion regarding the utilization of al) 
Portuguese port or base had been made by any Power, and Presidett 
Roosevelt’s statement of May 27 that the occupation by Germany of the 
Portuguese Atlantic islands would endanger the physical safety of the 
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United States was received somewhat critically. Nothing happening 
with regard to the Islands, it was declared, could justify any American 
designs on them, and “‘neither loan, nor lease, nor transfer, nor any 
other similar arrangement was ever envisaged’’. A Note was sent 
to Washington on May 30 asking for assurances as to the United 
States attitude, and Mr. Hull’s reply, of June 10, that they had no 
aggressive designs gn any nation’s territory, but reserved the right 
to act in self-defence, was not considered wholly satisfactory. Mean- 
while further steps were taken to ensure the ability of the Islands to 
defeat any attempt against them, and the stand taken up in Lisbon is, 
no doubt, based on the belief that they are now strong enough to guar- 
antee this. 


THE ALLIED LANDING IN TIMOR 

As to Timor, on Dec. 16 and 17, 1941 the British Ambassador 
reported to the Government the presence of Japanese submarines near 
the island. The Cabinet decided to instruct the Governor to accept 
Allied assistance without reference to Lisbon if he were attacked, but 
not until then. However, on Dec. 17 Dutch troops moved across the 
frontier and Australians landed. On Dec. 19 the National Assembly met 
and the Prime Minister gave an account of the negotiations held with 
the British Government. He had rejected an offer from the British and 
Dutch to protect the island from Japan, and was now awaiting a reply 
to his demand for the withdrawal of the troops. ‘“What we—a small 
and weak country—are not allowed to do’, he added, ‘‘is equally not 
permitted to the Governments of Great Empires’’, but precipitation had 
led these Governments to invade the territory of a neutral, a friend, and 
an ally. 

A British Government statement of Dec. 21 made it clear that on 
Dec. 11 they had offered to Portugal immediate help for the island 
if there should be a Japanese attack, and this offer was accepted. 
Japanese submarines were observed very near Timor on Dec. 15 and the 
Allied Commanders feared that an attack might be made at any moment, 
and the statement pointed out that “if defensive action is delayed until 
an attack has actually developed it is likely to be too late’. The troops 
would be withdrawn as soon as the emergency had passed. 

Having made a formal protest the Portuguese Government again 
took up conversations with Great Britain, and on Jan. 23 last it was 
announced that orders had been given for forces at Lourengo Marques to 
leave for Timor to defend the Portuguese part. The Allied occupation 
was by now only referred to in Lisbon as an incident, and the press 
drew attention to the fact that those who trusted to Dr. Salazar and to 
Great Britain to see it settled on a satisfactory basis were now justi- 
hed. British understanding and goodwill and Portuguese rectitude 
had strengthened the ties of the 570-year-old alliance. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 
lhe alliance has certainly stood the test of time, having originated in 
a treaty signed between Edward III of England and Ferdinand of 
Portugal in 1373. This bound the two countries in a perpetual alliance, 
and was followed by subsequent agreements concluded in 1386, 1642, 
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1654, 1660, 1661, 1703 (confirmed in 1815 and in 1899), 1904, and 19)4 
In 1916 Portugal entered the war at the side of Britain and Franc 
On Oct. 10, 1939, the Prime Minister announced in the Nation 
Assembly that Great Britain asked nothing in the name of the allianc 
which could oblige Portugal to take part in the war, but their ow 
consciences, he declared, would be unhappy if they did not immediately 
reaffirm their friendly feelings and full fidelity to the alliance. He aly 
said that Germany had promised to respect their neutrality. 

Her declaration of neutrality in the present war has not prevented 
considerable increase in the contacts with Great Britain. British 
Naval, Military, and Air Attachés have been established in Lisbon, 
and on the outbreak of war a British news service was established and 
news bulletins in Portuguese broadcast daily. In June, 1940 the Duke 
of Kent represented King George VI at the celebrations of the 800th 
anniversary of the foundation of Portugal after the expulsion of the 
Moors and the 300th of the restoration of her independence from Spain, 
in February, 1941 a Portuguese Military Mission went to London, 
remaining in England till December, and in September, 1941 a group of 
leaders of the Mocidade Portuguesa, the Youth Organization, visited 
London as the guests of the British Council. In 1940 and 1941 Great 
Britain was Portugal’s best customer, and difficulties which arose in 
connection with the blockade were on the whole disposed of without 
undue detriment to the economy of the country. The principal of thes 
concerned the examination of mails between Portugal and her Colonies; 
and the granting—or failure to grant—navicerts for commodities suchas 
tin-plate, essential for the Portuguese fish canning industry. On the fall 
of France navicerts for tin-plate were withheld, but in June and July, 
1941 agreements were concluded with Great Britain regarding postal 
services, and providing for large sales to her of sardines, the purchas 
of copper, the shipment of rice (from Guinea), and the granting of 
navicerts for tin-plate (100,000 cases). As evidence of the strain which 
the blockade and shortage of merchant shipping placed on Portuges 
trade it may be noted that while in 1939 14 million tons of shipping 
entered Portuguese ports, in 1940 the figure dropped to under 7} 
million tons. 

The next objective of foreign policy, closer friendship with Spail, 
has had the advantage of being based on the support given to General 
Franco during the civil war. A number of trade agreements have beet 
negotiated, and on the occasion of the celebrations in the summer 
1940 the Caudillo, in his messages of congratulation, stressed the clo¥ 
community of interests of the two nations. On July 30 a Protocol t0 
the Treaty of Friendship of March 16, 1939 was signed, by which thi 
two Governments undertook to concert together to safeguard thei 
mutual interests, and to inform each other of any facts calculated t” 
compromise their security, independence, or integrity. A trade agree 
ment was also concluded the same month for sales to Spain of Portugues 
colonial produce, and to assist in the financing of these the Britis! 
Government agreed that purchases of up to a value of £600,000 might 
be paid for through the Anglo-Spanish clearing. At the same time ! 

1 Portuguese ships refused to submit to British postal control, with the rest! 


that firms engaged in business in the Colonies sometimes received no mail from 
their offices oversea for months at a time. 
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was learnt that the Portuguese Government were making a loan to 
Spain of 10,000 tons of wheat, and Dr. Salazar was reported to have 
offered further help on condition that the Spanish Government adopted 
a “national” policy. In May, 1941 four trade agreements, dealing with 
shipping and insurance companies, import restrictions, frozen credits, 
the fixing of export and import quotas, and the provision of free visas 
for the nationals of the two countries, were concluded. Shortly after- 
wards, on July 1, a further agreement was signed regarding the financial 
arrangements for the sale to Spain of produce from the Colonies, 
provided for under the agreement concluded a year previously. 

Relations with Brazil have been conditioned very largely—apart from 
the blood relationship between the two countries—by the facts that the 
vast majority of Portuguese emigrants have gone and still go to that 
country, and that a large sum of “‘invisible’’ exports normally reaches 
Portugal in the form of their remittances and of interest on Portuguese 
capital invested there. Brazil’s debt default in 1937 hit Portugal hard, 
and the number of people emigrating to that country recently has been 
small—in the region of 12 or 13 thousand only. When in the summer of 
1940 it became evident that Portugal’s economic situation demanded 
serious attention—with a very poor wheat harvest, poor wine produc- 
tion, and falling exports of nearly all the commodities Portugal sells 
abroad—representations were made to the Government as to the 
urgent desirability of securing a larger share of the Brazilian market. 
In July, 1941, a protocol to the trade treaty of 1933 with Brazil was 
signed, and in August a special mission which had been sent there to 
discuss outstanding political questions left Rio for home, the press stress- 
ing that a Portugal-Brazil bloc, if properly constituted, should form an 
important piece on the political chess board at the making of peace. 

One result of the conversations carried on was the decision of all the 
Brazilian shipping lines to make Portuguese ports their termini. In 
November a Portuguese-Brazilian Economic Commission was installed 
in Lisbon. Meanwhile both countries had been studying questions of 
propaganda, and the Portuguese Director of National Propaganda paid 
a long visit to Brazil to which great importance was attached. 

Finally, the entry of Brazil into the war called forth many expressions 

of sympathy for that country and references to the themes of blood 
brotherhood, identity of spirit, and the correctness of Brazil’s juridical 
position. The Ambassador in Rio was at once instructed to inform the 
Brazilian Government of Portugal's feelings of fraternal esteem and 
moral solidarity and sympathy. In Rio a gathering of some 30,000 
Portuguese demonstrated in sympathy with Brazil and proclaimed their 
loyalty to President Vargas. 
_ Portugal also took a very great interest in the proceedings of the Rio 
Conference in January. .It was impossible to exaggerate the potential 
scope of the decisions taken, said the press, while it was refreshing to 
see a whole continent discussing politics in terms of ethics. The Rio 
Charter, as some papers described it, might become a political, social, 
and economic base for all the peoples of the world; the position already 
was that the Anglo-Saxon and American blocs now bestrode the world, 
and it was also noted that all 21 countries were bound by race and 
tradition to non-Axis Europe. 
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DOMESTIC POLICY AND DEFENCE 

In Portugal there is a very close connection between the situation a 
home, particularly as regards economic conditions, and the effectiy 
pursuit of the foreign policy just outlined. The economy of the country 
is conducted within narrow limits, and the curtailment of foreign trad 
resulting from the war, a succession of poor harvests, and the shortages 
—also due to the war—of supplies of essential materials such as coal 
and petrol have added special difficulties to the task of putting Portuga| 
in a position, economically and militarily, to defend her neutrality and 
maintain an independent outlook. To deal with the military aspect oj 
defence first. Portugal has no natural frontier with Spain. Her chiei 
mountains are continuations of the Spanish ranges, and the main rivers 
have their sources in Spain. The Douro and Tagus valleys give eas, 
access from Spain to Lisbon and Oporto, and the military opinion has 
even been expressed that both cities could be taken in 12 hours bya 
powerful force moving from the frontier. The population of Portugal is 
estimated at about 7$ million, and military service is compulsory for all 
men from 20 to 48. In 1940 the peace strength of the Army was 3,200 
officers and 26,800 other ranks; there is also a Republican Guard, witha 
strength of 220 officers and 5,500 men, and a Fiscal Guard of 100 officers 
and 5,000 men. The garrisons of the Azores and Madeira are provided 
from these troops, both islands being part of metropolitan Portugal. 
The overseas garrisons in the Cape Verde Islands and the African 
Colonies comprise 330 officers and 11,000 men. In addition, there is 
a volunteer force, the Legiao Portuguesa, or Home Guard, with a 
strength, 2 years ago, of some 52,000 officers and men. 

The Navy possesses no large vessels, but a fairly extensive programme 
of construction is being carried out of sloops, destroyers, gunboats, and 
submarines. Particulars of the numbers already in commission are not 
made public. A number of fishery protection vessels are already com 
pleted or building. The flying service is attached to the Navy. It was 
established in 1917, and by 1939 there were 24 aircraft. In 1940 naval 
personnel included 719 officers and 5,860 other ranks. Considerable sums 
have been allocated to the Services, including the improvement of naval 
bases, in the Budgets of the past 3 years, and in that of 1942 defence 
expenditure totalled nearly 1 million contos, over 34 per cent of the 
total revenue. 

The determination of the Government to make any attempt to seizt 
the Azores or other island possessions impossible is shown by the 
frequent occasions on which reinforcements have been dispatched 1 
those destinations during the past 3 years. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE COUNTRY. 

All these precautions would be unavailing, however, were Portug! 
to be unable to feed herself, preserve unity at home, and maintain 4 
tolerable standard of living. Fully realizing the evils of autarchy, ‘one 
of the most pernicious aberrations the world has ever seen’’, as ont 
paper described it, Portugal has been compelled by the restrictions 0 
foreign trade and shortage of shipping to do her utmost to make the 
country self-sufficient. Soon after the war started shortages of coal an’ 


1 The 1940 harvest, described as very bad, particularly as — wheat, Wa 
the fifth successive disappointing one. 
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petrol were being felt, and great satisfaction was expressed in the spring 
of 1940 at reports that 80 per cent of the country’s needs in food and 
essential materials was now raised at home; at the same time there were 
complaints that agriculture was not showing any willingness to take 
advantage of membership of the corporative organizations. On April 
18 the Minister of Agriculture made a strong appeal for more intensive 
exploitation of the land, adding that it was vital that industry should 
be developed also. Two months later he insisted that Portugal really 
had the capacity to produce all she needed, but antiquated methods, 
the result partly of illiteracy and an incapacity to take advantage of 
modern scientific methods of cultivation, were preventing proper 
utilization of the soil, and he commended the corporative organization 
to the farming community. 

Seconding these appeals, the press pointed out that the countries 
now at war had in 1938 accounted for over half of Portugal’s trade, 
which made it particularly necessary for her to rely on her own resources, 
and as for the conditions of cultivation, while 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion and the same percentage of the land were devoted to agriculture, 
two-thirds of the soil did not yield half of what it could and should do. 
The climate also militated against the harvest, and the proportion of 
arid and stony soilin the agricultural areas was high. The fishing indus- 
try, a very important one both from the point of view of exports and 
from that of food supplies at home, was also not organized, and the press 
estimated that 20 to 30 per cent. of the catch was being wasted. The 
wine harvest in 1940 was also much below that of 1939, and foreign 
markets dwindling fast,? a serious matter for an export trade normally 
worth some 2 million sterling a year. The war, it was noted, in the case 
of Portugal hindered exports more than imports, and the rising prices of 
the latter nearly doubled the adverse trade balance in the first year of war. 

The Government took a series of steps in the autumn to ease the 
situation for the cultivators, including the granting of a bonus on the 
cost of fertilizers, the postponement of the calling in of advances, and 


further loans. Plans were also put on foot for the development of indus- 


try, such as flax growing, and the possibility of rationing began to be 
talked of. By May of 1941 the Ministry of Economics was issuing warn- 
ings that regulation of consumption might be necessary, and in June 
decrees were published imposing conditions on the import and export of 
certain commodities, controlling all trading in wool, and fixing the price 


}of maize. In August the subsidies to wheat growers were raised, and 


the purchase and sale of rye regulated, and restrictions were placed on 
the sale and use of petrol. That summer, also, a new problem presented 
itself, aggravating the difficulties in agriculture. The high prices obtained 
for wolfram and tin caused a “rush” of workers from the fields to the 
mines, and by September, 1941 the situation in agriculture was described 
as critical. Many proposals were made to deal with the problem; it was 
suggested, for instance, that the price of wolfram at the mines should be 
ixed at a level which would only leave the miners a moderate return, 
and that the Government should reap the benefit of the high value of 


‘Complaints were made that the peasantry were often found using the same 
implements as were employed in the time of the Moors. 

* Exports of port were, in 1939, over 40 million litres; in 1940, 31 million; and 
in 1941, 84 million. 
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the ore by handling and selling it themselves. What the Government dij 
in November, was to empower the Commission for the Contro] ¢ 
Mineral Traffic to amend the conditions of production of both org 
control their export, fix prices and export dues, and suppress secre 
dealing. The same month a Government Note was published point; 
out emphatically that the supply of wheat from the United States cou 
not be relied upon, and home production must increase, while the preg 
issued warnings that Portugal’s independence could only be main. 
tained by an intensive increase in agricultural production. -Measurs 
were also taken to deal with speculators and hoarders; the prices of bray 
and alcohol were fixed, and the control over dealings in coffee, cocoa, 
metals, wood, and several foodstuffs was tightened up. Control was aly 
imposed over sugar warehouses and over the distribution of mik 
All wool stocks had to be declared, and none moved without official 
permission. On Nov. 25 the National Assembly discussed the draft ofa 
Bill empowering the Government to impose a tax on excess war profits 
on Feb. 9, 1942 this was passed, and on March 6 it became law. It 
applied to all firms and individuals whose profits were over 20 per cent 
in excess of the normal, calculated as the average of those of 1934, 
1938, and 1939. 


EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

At the outbreak of war the Government had taken powers to requis: 
tion, if necessary, all commodities needed for public consumption. 
These powers were now extended, as were also those giving control over 
imports and exports, and orders were issued for returns of the pro- 
duction of millet, beans, and grains. The slogan ‘‘Produce and Save’ 
was proclaimed as the only rule for the blockaded Empire; every 
inch of soil must be cultivated as a public duty. 

In January a decree ordered the creation of local Trade Control Com 
missions throughout the country, to operate during the continuance o! 
war conditions. One of its chief tasks was expected to be to cut dow: 
the number of intermediaries, and at the same time speculators an( 
hoarders were placed within the jurisdiction of the military courts 
An order obliging all new business firms to register was also hoped to 
control irregular transactions.’ 

Other measures included the requisitioning of all copper, bronze, ané 
tin scrap, and orders that all stocks of other metals must be declared 
also further restrictions on the circulation of buses and cars, reductions 
in passenger train services, and restrictions on public lighting. In Feb- 
ruary a shortage of coal and sharp rises in the price of wood led to the 
Coal Control Commission and the Forestry Department deciding ‘ 
collect figures of stocks of timber for use as fuel and to fix prices. The 
same month the Metal Trade Control Commission was given sole pow! 
to buy wolfram and tin, and the prices of both were fixed, while tht 
National Live Stock Board was given sole rights in the buying até 
selling of wool. Another interesting development was the setting 0) 
by decree of a Civil Land Defence Organization, to assure the working 
of the national activities in time of war or a state of emergency. Bot! 
sexes are liable for service. 

1 The wheat crop in 1940 had been only half that of 1939. 


*In 1941 3,995 cases of food adulteration and short weight came before 
Courts. Many cases of smuggling were also dealt with. 
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The appeals for more attention to be given to the growing of foodstuffs 
did not go unheeded. By the beginning of this year good progress was 
reported in the intensive cultivation of waste land in the Lisbon area, 
and many proprietors were stated to have given plots of land to the 
workers. Rabbit culture was being carried on in thousands of house- 
holds, both in town and country, and the press noticed a growing 
inclination to return to the land. The Mocidade Youth Organization 
(under whose National Commissioner all youth bodies were placed last 
March), has this spring and summer been giving assistance in work on 
the land. In May the press was able to state that Portugal was now in 
the position of being able to guarantee the life of the country for the 
next year. This had not been achieved only by the Government, but 
was the work of the people, their resolution and enthusiasm.. As a 
leading paper put it,! in describing the situation of the country in 
general, Portugal was well situated in many ways. Her finances were 
solidly balanced. She enjoyed good credit, thanks to sound finance and 
to punctuality in meeting obligations, and she had no need of money 
for repairing the damages of war. Against all this, however, was her 
backward condition. 

The above must suffice to give an outline of the manner in which the 
Government of Dr. Salazar has been facing up to the problems of both 
foreign and domestic policy which the war has created for Portugal. 
Space has not allowed any reference to many political events of impor- 
tance, notably the conclusion of the Concordat with the Holy See, in 
May, 1940 the re-election of Dr. Carmona as President of the Republic, 
last February,? and the reorganization of the Cabinet in August, 1940 
when Dr. Salazar relinquished the Portfolio of Finance and created a 
Ministry of Economics, for this purpose fusing the Ministries of Com- 
merce and Industry and of Agriculture. Shipping problems, and the 
position of the mercantile fleet have not been touched on, but will be 
referred to in the next article, in which something will be said of 
Portugal's overseas Empire. 

i, 1. 


'The Diario de Noticias, on June 16 last 

* There was no other candidate, and over 90 per cent of the electors voted for 
Dr. Carmona who consented to stand again (he is 73) in response to the complete 
confidence of the country in his leadership. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

No large-scale raids were made on the U.K., though on the nigh 
of Sept. 15 the Germans claimed that “wave after wave of bomber 
attacked the important centre of British arms industry at Boston’ 
There were small raids almost daily on towns in the East and Sout) 
coastal areas. Some casualties were caused, but little damage wa; 
done. German communiqués claimed that among the places attacked 
were Boston, Rye, Eastbourne, Fair Island, Colchester, Dartmouth, 
and Bexhill. 9 raiders were destroyed. On Sept. 15 the Germans claimed 
to have shot down 5 British ’planes west of Brest, and in the North Se, 
2 m.t.b.s were sunk and a third set on fire. 

Large forces of R.A.F. bombers carried out night raids on Wilhelms. 
haven (Sept. 14), Cherbourg (Sept. 15), Essen and the Ruhr (Sept. 16), 
Bordeaux (Sept. 17), Munich and the Saar (Sept. 19) and Flensburg 
(Sept. 23). By Sept. 17 nearly 5,000 tons of bombs had been dropped on 
Germany so far during the month. The raid on Munich and the Saar 
was particularly heavy, and all the bombs were dropped within 3) 
minutes. At Flensburg the U-boat and shipbuilding yards were hit 
also targets farther east along the Baltic coast. 66 bombers were lost 
on these night raids, 39 of them on the night of Sept. 16 over Essen, 
when the Berlin radio claimed the destruction of 37 ‘‘due to new defen- 
sive methods’. During the night of the 23rd a convoy was bombed off 
the Dutch coast and 3 ships hit. 

Daylight attacks were made by Bostons on Cherbourg on Sept. 15, 
while U.S. Army Air Force ’planes attacked factories, goods yards, etc., 
along the French coast, without loss. British aircraft made daylight 
sweeps over Abbeville and the French coast on the 16th, and 1 was lost. 
On Sept. 18 and 19 C.C. ’planes raided shipping off the Dutch coast and 
fighters attacked railways in France; 5 bombers were lost on Sept. |8 
and 1 on 19. On the 22nd factories at Lille and Lens were attacked, and 
Mazingarbe, Comines, and Port 4 Veudin power stations hit. The steel 
works at Ijmuiden were also bombed; 2 bombers and 1 fighter were lost 
On the 26th in sweeps over France 11 fighters were lost, chiefly owing 
to bad weather. 

On Sept. 15 a C.C. aircraft destroyed 1 Ju. 88 and damaged 4 others 

over the Bay of Biscay, and on the following day C.C. ’planes hit 
supply ships off Norway; 2 fighters were lost in this expedition 
3 more German ‘planes were shot down over the Bay of Biscay 0! 
Sept. 17, and on Sept. 20 at least 4 U-boats were sunk in the Bay b) 
C.C. ’planes. Mines were laid in enemy waters by a large force on the 
‘night of the 18th, and on the 20th the Admiralty and Air Ministry 
issued a communiqué stating that over 100,000 mines had now been laid 
in areas including the Kiel Canal and the Baltic. In the afternoon of 
Sept. 25 4 light bombers, Mosquitoes, scored hits on the Gestapo 
Headquarters in Oslo; 1 was lost. 

On Sept. 23 the Admiralty announced that an important convoy, wit! 
large quantities of material, had been sent to Russia, and that, despite 
German attacks and some losses, “the great majority” of the ships had 
reached Murmansk safely and none of the escort ships was lost. The 
next day it was reported that 50 to 60 German ’planes had beet 
destroyed in the attacks. On the 25th the Admiralty issued a statement 
describing the attack, which began on the 12th and continued for 4 

884 
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lays, with U-boats and successive waves of aircraft, while aircraft also 
- night laid mines ahead of the convoy. The escort vessels on their return 
ymbers: journey with a homeward bound convoy were again attacked by U-boats 
ston”. Mthough not from the air. The destroyer Somali was torpedoed and 2 days 
South Mater broke in two and sank. The minesweeper Leda was also sunk. 
€ was [EEEDuring the passage of the 2 convoys 40 German aircraft were seen to 





tacked rash and a large number were severely damaged. 4 British naval 
nouth Mgefighters were missing; 2 U-boats were almost certainly sunk and 4 
aimed fmmothers probably seriously damaged. 

th Sea A German communiqué issued on Sept. 20 stated that for the previous 


days their fighter bombers and U-boats had been attacking a large 
helms. (MEBBritish convoy of 45 ships on its way to Russia. 9 ships were sunk on 
t. 16), Mthe first day of the attack and by Sept. 20 the Germans claimed that 
isburg fees cargo ships (totalling 177,000 tons) had been sunk by their ’planes, 
redon fand 8 badly damaged and presumed sunk, together with 1 destroyer 
e Saar fand 2 patrol ships. 5 cargo ships were also sunk by U-boats and 2 
in 30 estroyers hit by torpedoes. On the 24th a further communiqué stated 
re hit; #that a convoy returning from Russia, with more escort than cargo 
re lost Hships, had been attacked, and an auxiliary cruiser, 3 destroyers, and 5 
Essen, fiecargo ships sunk and others hit. 
defen- The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Urge, the 
ed off HMtrawler Waterfly, and the Canadian destroyer Ottawa in the Atlantic, 
ind the submarine Thorn. It was announced in Ottawa on Sept. 16 


ot. 15, that Canadian losses at Dieppe were 3,350, 40 officers and 130 other 
3, ete, Hranks killed, and 130 and 2,417 missing. 

ylight Japanese Imperial H.Q. announced on Sept. 25 that their naval 
s lost. HMforces were operating in.the Atlantic in co-operation with the Axis, and 


st and fpne of their submarines had recently called at a German naval base. 
pt. 18 On Sept. 28 the Germans claimed the sinking by U-boats of 3 large 
1, and iners bringing U.S. troops across the North Atlantic, a claim described 
> steel Bby the Admiralty as ‘‘quite untrue’. 
e lost. 
owing American Waters. On Sept. 15 reports of further sinkings of Brazilian 
vessels reached Rio, and the number lost to date was given as 18. On 
thers ept. 17 the loss of the Canadian corvette Charlottetown was announced, 
es hit #jend on Sept. 23 that of the Spanish ship Monte Gorbea in the Caribbean, 
lition. #Put without news as to the cause of this. Reports were also published 


iy on ff the probable destruction of 5 U-boats off the Canadian coast. 

ay by 

mn the GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

istry The battle for Stalingrad continued without abatement, and by 


n laid Hpept. 29 the Germans had succeeded in occupying the greater part of 
on of Mthe suburbs, especially in the south. For this they were very largely 
stap) #adebted to the heavy and continuous pounding given to the Russian 

_ Bpesitions by the Luftwaffe, which was almost unopposed in the air 
, with BPWing to the activities of the Soviet Air Force being directed mainly 
spit BBSainst German tanks and ground forces. On Sept. 15, when the 
s had ussians reported a deterioration in the situation the previous day 

The Pn all 3 sides of Stalingrad, they said that the enemy air forces had 
been ade over 1,000 sorties in that one day. Hundreds of Stukas were 
ment M™@ttacking one small area but, despite this, the ground forces had only 
for + M™peen able to advance about 400 yards, and that at great loss. Concern 
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was felt at the fact that von Bock still had substantial reserves jy 
hand, and was able to maintain his attacks with ever-increasing 
violence. 

The next day Moscow reported that the enemy advance west ¢ 
Stalingrad had been resumed, but S.W. of the city all German attack 
were repulsed, and 35 ’planes shot down. The Germans had also bee 
driven out of a built-up area on that side. There was also heavy 
fighting to the N.W., where the enemy penetrated into some of the 
streets, but were then held. The Russians pointed out, however, tha 
many divisions of fresh enemy troops were now taking part in the 
attack, and that troop-carrying aircraft were bringing up reinforce. 
ments of commandos to the points of break-through. In addition, ; 
long line of heavy guns was now shelling the city. The German method 
was to throw in 100 ’planes at a time to blast a lane for the tanks, and 
it was believed that to make this possible air units from the West and 
from North Africa had been brought to the Russian front. Despite 
this, on Sept. 20 the Russians were able to report the recapture of som 
ground on the N.W. of the city, and next day announced the launching 
of strong counter-attacks from the Krasnoarmieisk (S.W.) direction 
and in the N.W. On the 22nd they also reported the repulse of 2 ney 
enemy attacks at different points west of the city, supported by 
continuous air attacks, the Luftwaffe making no less than 2,000 sorties 
in one day. Russian dive-bombers were now more active, in suppor 
of attacks made N.W. of Stalingrad by Guards units which had just 
arrived at the front. Some 2,000 of the enemy were stated to have 
been disposed of here. 

Semi-official reports of the fighting on Sept. 22, published 2 days 
later, stated that the heaviest assault so far made was then launched, 
headed by 200 tanks. Some groups of the enemy reached the centre 
of the city; they were 12 times thrown out, only to return, but in the 
end fell back, abandoning 42 tanks. Then shock troops spread among 
the streets and houses and set up firing nests, the main thrust being 
directed down the main west-east street to the Volga, with the object 
of cutting the city in two. 

In a counter-offensive on Sept. 25-26 in the N.W. sector the Russiati 
reported the capture of a line of block-houses, with numerous prisonets 
In the city, however, the Germans gained a little ground, though 
dislodged from some of the buildings they had succeeded in occupying 
and losing some 600 officers and men. Reports from Sweden stated thet 
General Hoth was now in command of the forces on this front, Boct 
having gone to Berlin with ‘‘diplomatic illness’. 

The position on Sept. 28 was that in the north-western subutls 
some German tanks had succeeded in penetrating into a workes 
settlement. N.W. of the city Russian operations were continuilf 
against the enemy’s left flank, but progress was very slow. Conditiot 
inside the city were described by the press as more and more difficul 
under the cumulative effect of 40 days and nights of bombing. Thet 
was not a safe spot anywhere, and “‘the situation was never gravel. 

In the Caucasus the German advance in the Mozdok area was Vet 
slow, the Russians counter-attacking continually and from time " 
time regaining important ground. On Sept. 19, following a dele! 
inflicted on 3 tank and 2 infantry divisions as they attempted to expat! 
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the area in their hands south of the Terek, the initiative was reported 
to be passing to the Russians. Von Kleist was also stated to have been 
killed when leading a tank attack. On Sept. 22, however, the Russians 
admitted a slight enemy advance near Mozdok, and 2 days later and 
again on Sept. 27 and 28, said an inhabited locality had been evacuated. 
‘In the west Caucasus Russian Marines reported successes S.E. of 
Novorossisk. On Sept. 25 the Russians reported a new German attack 
rom Maikop, presumably aimed at Tuapse; they also claimed to have 
viped out 2,000 of the enemy in 3 days S.E. of Novorossisk, where they 
aptured several heights, and on Sept. 28 they gained more ground there. 

On the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts Schliisselburg was shelled by 
he Russians, who also reported (Sept. 21) some progress on the 
‘olkhov. On Sept. 25 the Russians stated that the Leningrad garrison 
roops had now established themselves across the Neva, and were 
attacking the enemy lines below Schliisselburg. On Sept. 28 the 
rermans were believed to be hard pressed in that area, including 
sinyavino and a stretch of the Neva, but little ground was changing 

hands. 

The Voronezh sector was the scene of some heavy punishment 
nflicted on the Hungarians, and Axis counter-attacks south of the 
own were defeated. On Sept. 18 the Russians reported the opening of 
an offensive from 4 directions, which was stated next day to be pro- 
sressing. The Germans counter-attacked, but lost 3,000 men in 3 days 
according to a Moscow report of Sept. 20. Very hard fighting took place 
during the 20th, 21st and 22nd, the Germans making 8 counter-attacks the 
econd day, while on the third the Russians claimed to have wiped out 

500 of them in 4 hours. On Sept. 27, on the capture of a wood from 
he enemy, the Russians counted 1,673 dead abandoned there. 
Russian pressure was also kept up at Rzhev, and on Sept. 28 the 
ecovery of 25 inhabited localities was reported after 2 days’ fighting. 
{ere the enemy line of trenches was broken through, and a quantity of 
ooty captured. Reports published on Sept. 21 stated that since the 
Ist the Russians had made over 300 attacks there, and the Germans 
announced at the same time that the Russians had accumulated a very 
great force and that the storm was breaking loose. The chief attack was 
irected from the Valdai Hills and the Volkonsky forest, where the 
ussians hold a long stretch of the Lovat River. The latest reports 
ndicate that they have pushed west of that river and reached, if not 
rossed, the Polista. The Germans admit that their battle line is now 
fouth-west of Lake Ilmen. 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost were, week ended Sept. 19, 
p10 German and 205 Russian; and week ended Sept. 26, 206 German 
and 156 Russian. In the Black Sea they reported the sinking of a 
lestroyer and a transport, and the Rumanian destroyer Marecesti; also 
fevere damage to 4 transports and 5 barges. 

he German reports admitted no reverses, though referring often to 
he difficulties facing the troops. On Sept. 15 they announced the 
apture of the main station at Stalingrad, and said the defence was 
eakening, while on Sept. 20 they said they had reached the harbour 

‘trict. Several tankers on the Volga were set on fire, and on shore oil 
ehnery plant and 146 oil tanks destroyed on Sept. 19 and 20. On 
ubsequent days oil tanks at Saratov were set on fire, on Sept. 24 
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2 tankers in the river sunk, and on the 25th oil stores at Astrakhan sj 
alight. The same day the Germans claimed to have reached the Vol, 
at more points north and south of Stalingrad, and on the 24th, 27th, an 
28th they reported successes on the Terek and in the N.W. Caucasus, 

Their claims of Russian aircraft destroyed included 227 on Sept 
12-14, for the loss of 23 German; 1,215 between Sept. 5 and 15, x 
against 87 German; 146 on Sept. 16 and 17, as against 6 German; 77 ip 
air combat at Stalingrad on Sept. 18, with no mention of their own 
and on Sept. 23, 62, as against 2 German. 

A Rome message reported a raid on Helsinki on Sept. 19 night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

There were few air attacks on Malta, though on Sept. 23 and 2 
slightly more activity took place over the island. 6 Me. 109s wer 
destroyed and on the 24th an Italian floatplane and a Ju. 87. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Suda Bay on Sept. 14 and set 1 ship on 
fire, without loss. On the night of the 15th Candia was bombed. The 
Italians stated that on Sept. 19 night Catania and Licata were raided, 
and 1 aircraft shot down, on the 19th Navarino raided, and on the 2Is 
Agrigento, but no casualties or damage were caused. In the afternoon 
of the 23rd, according to the Italian communiqué, Trapani, Columbaia 
Island, Empedocle, and the railway near Licata were raided and | 
aircraft shot down. On Sept. 17 the Italian communiqué admitted the 
loss of a submarine, but claimed on the 19th that a British submarine 
had been sunk by torpedo ’planes. On the same day they claimed that 
Italian warships had penetrated Gibraltar roads and sunk the steamer 
Ravenspoint and damaged 5 other steamers, with little loss to them- 
selves. On Sept. 24 Italian ’planes attacked Gibraltar but all their 
bombs fell in the sea. 

In the central Mediterranean British bombers on Sept. 17 sank 4 
2,000 ton cargo ship and caused explosions in 3 ships 85 miles north of 
Tobruk. On the 19th 2 Axis seaplanes were shot down over Sicily 
and schooners east of Tripoli were bombed; on the 22nd a direct hit 
was scored by a torpedo ’plane on a ship off Greece. The Italians ot 
Sept. 24 stated that 2 British ‘planes had been destroyed while tryi 
to attack a convoy. The Admiralty announced on Sept. 26 that i 
enemy ships had been sunk, 2 probably sunk, and 1 seriously damage 
in recent operations. 

On Sept. 22 the United States’ Navy announced that 2 U‘S. ships 
were lost in the Malta convoy in August. 


NORTH AFRICA 

It was announced that the raid on Tobruk on Sept. 13 night ha 
been prefaced by bombing and naval shelling for 6 hours, in th 
heaviest concentrated air attack yet carried out in the Middle Ea 
Camps 9 miles west of Tobruk, shipping at Benghazi, and the 
field near Mersa Matruh had also been bombed. The Italian 
muniqué of Sept. 15 stated that the British landing at Tobruk had bet! 
completely liquidated by 9 a.m. on Sept. 14, all the British troops bet 
destroyed or captured within 5 hours by Italian troops, supported late’ 
by German units. A.A. defences sank 3 British destroyers, seve 
patrol boats, and numerous landing craft, and bombers pursuing the 
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etreating ships sank a cruiser, a destroyer, and several m.t.bs. 
risoners numbered 576, with several hundred dead, and much material 
yas captured, while Italian losses were claimed to be relatively small. 
he Germans on Sept. 16 claimed that 580 prisoners were taken at 
obruk, many men killed and much booty captured. It was also 
aimed that German fighters over North Africa and Malta had shot 
own 25 Allied ‘planes for the loss of 1. The Admiralty announced on 
the 16th that the destroyers Sikh and Zulu had been lost at Tobruk. 

Following the raid, there was a lull in land fighting, though air activity 
ncreased, and Tobruk was bombed almost every night. On Sept. 28 it 
vas stated that the port had been raided for 95 out of the 100 nights 
ince it had been captured by the enemy. Other objectives bombed were 
airfields at El Daba, Fuka, and Mersa Matruh, shipping at Benghazi, 
ighters carrying supplies along the coast, and roads and vehicles near 
Bardia, Derna, Fuka, Tobruk, and Halfaya. Axis communiqués also 
laimed to have made raids on British supply lines, and on the 21st 
he Germans claimed that from Sept. 9-20 46 British ‘planes had been 
destroyed over the Mediterranean and North Africa. They also stated 
hey had raided Heliopolis aerodrome on the night of the 26th. 

On Sept. 23 the Italians announced. that the garrison at Jalo oasis 
had been attacked at dawn on Sept. 16 by. a superior Allied force, 
vhich had later been driven south when Italian motorized reinforce- 

ents arrived on Sept. 21, and had been pursued by the Luftwaffe. 
‘he Cairo communiqué of the 23rd announced that successful operations 
had been carried out 500 miles behind the Axis front. On Sept. 13 night 
Allied forces advancing from the south attacked Benghazi and Barce, 
lestroyed over 30 aeroplanes and did other damage, and then with- 
lrew. On Sept. 15 night other forces occupied Jalo oasis after several 
lays’ fighting and destroyed all ammunition and supplies there. 
onsiderable casualties were inflicted on the Axis garrison before the 
forces withdrew in face of large German and Italian reinforcements. 
According to the Italians this Allied force had advanced on Jalo from 
the Kufra oasis, and on Sept. 25 their aircraft carried out a raid on 
Kufra and 2 of them were shot down. 





PACIFIC AREA 

In Papua the Japanese succeeded in pressing forward by Sept. 16 
0a point 12 miles south of Efogi but were later forced back somewhat . 
m Sept. 25 Allied forces counter-attacked south-west of Mubo and 
ecaptured a village. Allied aircraft carried out constant air attacks on 
Buna, Salamaua, Lae, Kokoda, and the track leading from Kokoda to 
he Japanese forward positions. Other positions attacked were the 
" airopi Bridge over the Kumusi River, north of Kokoda, Yodda air- 
field, Menari, Efogi, and Nauru, on the track leading from Kokoda 
0 the advance troops. Japanese naval forces were also attacked off 
aumlaki in the Tenimber Islands (west of New Guinea) on the 14th. 
ort Moresby was raided on the night of Sept. 17 for the first time for 9 


days, but little damage was done. The port was again raided on Sept. 19 
night, and on the 21st the area to the north-west. 

In the Solomons air fighting continued and on Sept. 15 it was 
announced that the Japanese had lost 21 ‘planes in 5 days’ fighting 
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over Gashibeiin’ B.17s uit shore installations at Rekata Bay 
on the north-west coast of Santa Isabel Island, and at Buka almoy 
daily, and Japanese attempts to land reinforcements were constantly 
attacked. On Sept. 13 B.17s attacked a naval force north-west ¢ 
Tulagi and possibly hit 2 battleships, and on the 16th dive-bombe, 
and torpedo ’planes attacked Japanese cruisers and destroyers south 
of Choiseul Island, and 1 cruiser was hit by torpedo and 1 by bombs 
On Sept. 24 Japanese transports near Shortland Island, west of th 
Solomons, were attacked and 3 hits scored. On Sept. 19 the U. S. Navy 
announced that supplies and reinforcements had reached Guadalcang 
and Port Moresby, while the Japanese later declared that about 10,0 
U.S. troops had landed in the Solomons, but that they had nearly aj 
been “killed or destroyed”. The U.S. Navy claimed that by Sept. » 
the Japanese ships sunk or damaged in the Solomons numbered 22: oy 
the 24th they announced their own loss there of the destroyer Jari 
and the transport Little. 

Kiska was raided several times during the period, and on Sept. If 
a large force of Liberators bombed the island at a low level, sinking 
2 minesweepers, 3 large cargo ships, 3 submarines, several small craft, 
setting supplies and stores on fire, and killing and wounding about 5) 
troops. 5 Japanese aircraft were shot down in this action with no los 
to the American force. On Sept. 24 and 25 in further raids 7 Japanes 
aircraft were destroyed and a transport set on fire. Canadian aircraft 
took part. 

Other Allied operations included frequent attacks on Rabaul and 
Gasmata. The U.S. Navy announced on Sept. 17 that in recent oper- 
tions outside the Solomons area U.S. submarines had sunk 3 cargo 
ships and 1 patrol vessel, set a tanker on fire, and damaged 2 cargo 
ships and a transport. Later it was announced that guerrilla fighting, 
with R.A.A.F. support, was continuing in Timor. 

On Sept. 28 the U.S. Navy stated that since the 25th 42 Japanes 
aircraft had been destroyed in the Solomons fighting, and 3 damaged, 
all without loss. 

The Japanese claimed that Darwin was bombed on Sept. 17, and 
that in recent air fights over New Guinea and North Australia 15 Allied 
*planes had been destroyed for the loss of 1 Japanese. 

On Sept. 16 the U.S. Navy announced that their losses in the Midway 
action in June were the aircraft carrier Yorktown and the destroyer 
Hammann; Japanese losses included 6 aircraft carriers sunk, 1 probably 
sunk, and 4 damaged. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese successes in Chekiang continued 
and despite a new attack by the Japanese (who had received reinforce 
ments from Hangchow) they recaptured some strategic heights nortl 
of Lanki and also entered Wuyi (reported Sept. 18). On Sept. 23 they 
stated that they had by-passed Kinhwa and reached Tungyang, * 
miles to the N.E. 

In Kiangsi the Japanese had to disarm their puppet troops in Nat 
chang, and reports reaching Chungking stated that in all the towns from 
which they had been driven they had done great destruction, and 
slaughtered thousands of the inhabitants. 

In Inner Mongolia the Japanese started a new offensive to extend thei! 
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ontrol to West Suiyan, but in East Suiyuan the Chinese dislocated 
heir plans by capturing Japanese positions at Hahsen. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

In Madagascar British and S. African forces advanced from Majunga 
nd Mevetanana towards the capital, meeting with little opposition. 
he situation in Majunga, Ambanja, and Nossi Bé quickly returned to 
normal. On Sept. 16 the Governor-General announced that he was 
sking for terms whereby the French could “‘cease fighting with honour’’. 
‘he British terms were rejected, and on Sept. 18 Tamatave was 
bccupied by British troops, Ankazobe was taken on the 19th, and on the 
3rd British troops entered Antananarivo. The Governor left and 
stablished his H.Q. at Fort Dauphin, and declared his intention of 
ontinuing to resist in the southern half of the island. The British 
;.0.C., on the 23rd issued a proclamation, declaring that French 
wvereignty would remain unimpaired, and establishing temporary 
iilitary jurisdiction until the normal administration could be set 
working again. In the morning of the 25th British and French forces 
ere again in contact 25 miles south of Antananarivo. 

In Burma, operations were confined to raids on Myitkyina, Yenang- 
raung, Mandalay, where craft on the river were hit, the station, barges, 


nnd barracks at Katha, and targets at Tinka and Loiwing; Japanese 


roops near Alam were attacked by U.S. fighters on Sept. 12. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 17.—Meeting of President Castillo with President of Bolivia 
(See Bolivia.) 

The offices of Prensa, the democratic journal, were damaged by, 
bomb in Buenos Aires, as a demonstration by so-called nationaliy 
groups against those in favour of closer co-operation with the Unite) 
Nations. The Faculty of Law and Social Sciences in Buenos Aire 
University also closed, as the result of many clashes between neutn. 
lists and interventionists. 

A report was published by the Congress Committee investigating 
anti-Argentine activities, accusing the authorities of negligence in the 
guarding of interned officers and men of the Graf Spee, 120 of whom 
had escaped. 

Sept. 18.—The Minister of the Interior ordered the immediate 
expulsion of Heinrich Volberg, former director of the ‘Bureau for 
Commercial Development between Argentina and Germany’’, who had 
been interned at Cordoba. He had been arrested at the request of the 
Congress Committee investigating anti-Argentine activities, but had 
later been freed. 

Sept. 19.—A mass meeting in support of solidarity with Brazil was 
held in Buenos Aires, organized by 50 democratic institutions, and 
attended by the Brazilian, Mexican, Paraguayan, and Uruguayan 
Ambassadors. Dr. Le Breton, a former Foreign Minister, stated that 
the mass of the people had a right to a say and to be heard in matters 
of foreign and domestic policy. Argentina’s Brazilian friends and al 
America should know that the popular will for justice was more 


important than official declarations. 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 15.—General Blamey told the press that he had retumed 
“‘bucked”’ from his visit to New Guinea, where, he said, the Allied 
supply position was much easier. The Japanese landing at Milne Bay 
had been a complete failure. The Allied air force had been doing 
valuable work, although the density of the jungle made it difficult fo 
them to give much direct support to the troops on the ground; but 
great progress had been made recently at Port Moresby in the con- 
struction and improvement of airfields. ‘‘I would not like any of you 
to form the idea that the New Guinea campaign is going to end quickl) 
and easily,’”’ he said. ‘“The Japanese is a grim, fanatical barbarian al 
a determined fighter. He has been trained for years for just the sort «! 
campaign in which he is now engaged. Our men in New Guinea att 
confident about the outcome, and I have the greatest confidence in th 
troops under my command.” 

Sept. 16.—It was officially announced that Major-General Kenne\ 
had been appointed commander of the Allied air forces in the S.\\. 
Pacific in succession to Lieut.-General Brett, who had been transfertet 
to a post in the U.S.A. 

Sept. 17.—The Army Minister announced that 28,251 Australians 
were prisoners of war or missing, 7,667 of them captured in the Middle 
East, mainly in Greece and Crete, and 16,286 missing in Malaya. The 
remainder were lost in other Far Eastern territories, including 
Guinea. 

892 
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Sept. 18.—General Kenney told the press that the Allies enjoyed 
temporary air superiority in New Guinea, but it was well to remember 
that the Japanese could quickly fly fighters from Tokyo to Salamaua, 
whereas Allied fighters had to cross the Pacific by ship. It would not be 
long before the Allies had fighters which could operate at high altitudes 
and compete with the Zero on wholly advantageous terms. The island 
where Allied guerrilla resistance was proving most effective was Timor, 
where Dutch and Australian units had been putting up a sturdy fight 
ever since the Japanese first landed. 

Sept. 21.—Dr. Evatt stated at Newcastle, N.S.W., that “defeat in 
New Guinea would mean a defeat for Great Britain and the U.S.A. as 
well as for Australia’. Port Moresby was Australia’s bastion, but one 
of the most important Pacific possessions was the Fighting French 
island of New Caledonia. He added that reconstruction schemes in 
Australia must be controlled by the Commonwealth, and could not be 
left in the hands of the Federal States. He paid a tribute to Mr. Curtin 
as “one of the most remarkable men in Australia’s history’’, and said 


ithat his Government had had not only to develop a plan to control the 


country’s economic life in line with a total war effort, but also to 
develop a foreign policy in which Australia should have a place in 
determining war strategy. 

Sept. 22.—It was learned that 30,000 sheepskins were being presented 
by the Australian Red Cross to the Red Cross of the U.S.S.R. for sick 
and wounded Russian troops and for women and children. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the Germans had ordered many 
Ostend families to leave the town at a few hours’ notice. 

Sept. 24—It was learned that MM. Antoine Delfosse, August de 
Schrijver, and August Balthazar, who at the time of the German 
invasion were respectively Ministers for Communications, Economic 
Affairs, and Labour, had arrived in London to join the Belgian Govern- 
ment. M. Delfosse was appointed Minister of Justice in the Cabinet in 
London, and also given charge of the Information Department, M. de 
Schrijver was entrusted with an economic mission in the U.S.A., and 
M. Balthazar was given a mission concerned with labour organization 
at the I.L.O. in Montreal. 

Brussels radio announced bribes to Belgians to help the German 
iuthorities to find British airmen who had made forced landings in 
Belgium. Informers were promised rewards in money and the release of 
relatives in concentration camps in Germany. 


BOLIVIA 

Sept. 17.—President Penaranda met President Castillo of Argentina 
at Yacuiba, on the frontier, at a ceremony to celebrate the beginning 
fa new railway from Yacuiba to Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Sucre. 
Argentina had recently undertaken to help Bolivia technically and 
nancially in building roads and railways and in developing her oil 
wells, and Bolivia was to repay in deliveries of petroleum. 


BRAZIL 
Sept. 16.—President Vargas ordered general mobilization throughout 
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the country. It was learned that 23 Germans had been arrested at Say 
Salvador on charges of being members of an espionage ring forwarding 
information about ship movements to Germany. 

Sept. 21.—An Italian spy ring was broken up with the arrest of 
Count Edmondo di Robilant, of the Lati Air Line, who confessed ty 
having provided information for secret wireless transmission to Rome 
about the passage of the Queen Mary through Rio de Janeiro recently. 

Sept. 22.—The Mexican Minister of Labour arrived in Rio de Janeiry 
from Buenos Aires on his way back from the Inter-American Social 
Welfare Conference at Santiago. 

The Bishop of Sao Paulo sent a telegram to President Vargas urging 
that priests with Fascist or Falangist tendencies should be forced ty 
retire, “‘in order to prevent in Brazil what happened in France’. 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that the Minister for War had issued a 
mobilization order covering all classes of reservists, apart from regulars 
and volunteers. Organizations had been set up for voluntary A.R.P, 
nursing, and fire prevention, and the Government had appointed con- 
mittees to control prices, materials, wages, and working hours. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 15.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to members of the 
Government, army leaders, church dignitaries, and other officials, 
emphasized the need for national unity. ‘All the national forces of 
Bulgaria must take up the fight against Bolshevism and carry it through 
to victory,” he said. “As regards foreign policy, the fate of Bulgaria is 
completely bound up with that of the Axis Powers, and there can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of this collaboration . . . To-day war is being 
waged against the plutocrats and Bolshevism in order to establish a 
better order in the world. Bulgaria has learnt to know ‘English demo- 
cracy’ at first hand .. . We have definitely chosen our path and we can 
no longer turn back.” 

Turkish reports stated that Gestapo reinforcements had been drafted 
into Bulgaria to deal with a fresh wave of sabotage attributed to 
“Communists”, including the blowing up of a railway bridge near 
Popovo, near the Rumanian frontier. 

The Minister of War issued a decree calling to the Colours the 1922 
class and youths of the 1924 class who had completed their secondary 
school course. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that the Government had requisitioned the 
American colleges at Simeonovo and Lovech, and converted them into 
a German and Italian college respectively. 

Sept. 22.—Turkish reports stated that King Boris had recently 
presided over a Cabinet meeting which had decided, with only one 
dissentient vote, that in the event of an Allied invasion of Bulgaria 
she should adopt a passive attitude and let the Allies enter without 
resistance. 

Sept. 24.—Soviet denials of Axis reports that Soviet Consulate at 
Varna was closed by Bulgarian Government because ‘‘compromisilg 
materials’”’ were found there. (See U.S.S.R.) 

All Jews were ordered to wear the Star of David from Sept. 29, under 
pain of imprisonment. 
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ANADA 

Sept. 15.—The Department of Defence announced that Canadian 
asualties in the Dieppe raid totalled 3,350, of whom 40 officers and 130 
ther ranks were known to be dead, 41 officers and 592 other ranks 
wounded, and 130 officers and 2,417 other ranks missing. 

Sept. 17.—The Minister of Agriculture announced an agricultural 
programme to utilize the vast stores of grain accumulating through 
ecord crops and the increase in the output of animal products, for the 
benefit of the United Nations. Supplies of grain were now sufficient to 

‘mit the planning of a two-year livestock programme. 

Sept. 18.—The Minister of Defence issued a report on the Dieppe 
aid, in which he pointed out that the United Nations had an agreed 
fiensive policy, in the preparation of which the acquisition of the 
ullest possible information concerning the enemy’s strength and 
lispositions was of fundamental importance. Such information could 
mly be gained by fighting for it, and “‘the Dieppe operation must be 
regarded in this light’. It was important that the Allied forces should 
ave practical experience in the landing on enemy-occupied territory 
fa large military force, and the operation had also ‘‘tactical or local 
bjectives involving the destruction of enemy installations in the 
Jieppe area’’. 

The enemy had no information that a specific operation against 
Dieppe was projected, though he had been strengthening his position 
m the French coast generally, and it became clear during the raid that 
e had recently brought additional troops and guns into the Dieppe 
prea. 

The plan provided that assaults should be made by Special Service 
roops against coastal batteries at Varengeville, 5 miles W. of Dieppe, 
and Berneval, 6 miles east of the town. Simultaneously Canadian 
forces were to land at Pourville and Puits, those at Puits securing the 
ieadland east of Dieppe. The main attack was to be delivered against 
he front of the town. The successful crossing of the Channel was ‘“‘a 
emarkable achievement’, and was accomplished almost wholly 
vithout the knowledge of the enemy. The clash in the dark with the 
nemy convoy, however, had the effect of warning the German forces 
which were the objective of the Canadian left flank, so that the larger 
part of No. 3 Commando was prevented from landing in the Berneval 
area. At Varengeville the operation proceeded according to plan, and 
‘0. 4 Commando carried the enemy battery which was their objective, 
aptured prisoners, destroyed the guns and ammunition dumps, and 
vithdrew on schedule. 

The encounter with the convoy had an adverse effect on the attack 
t Puits, for the craft carrying this unit landed about 20 minutes late, 
Sa result of turning from their course to avoid a naval engagement. 

herefore they reached the shore in broad daylight instead of in the 
wilight. Extremely heavy losses were sustained in this attack, and 
nly a temporary lodgment was obtained; the headland east of Dieppe 
vas not therefore cleared, and this affected the success of the landings 
on the main beaches. At Pourville a much greater degree of surprise 
Was obtained, and the South Saskatchewan Regiment landed with 
comparatively little initial opposition. But the troops who landed 
came under heavy fire from concealed posts in the two headlands on 
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the east and west and from artillery under cover of the building, 
Some tanks got on to the boulevard and penetrated farther into th 
town; others did not get off the beach. The Engineers were unable fully 
to breach the sea-wall, and some of the tanks were unable to cross jt 
Nevertheless small parties of various units fought their way into th 
town and penetrated for some distance at a number of points. 
Withdrawal was specially difficult, as the enemy had brought inty 
action a number of mobile batteries, mortars, and additional infantry 
but the Navy went into the beaches again and again to take off the 
troops, and destroyers closed the beaches almost to the point of ground. 
ing in order to support the re-embarkation by fire and to pick w 
survivors. Little could be said of the results of the raid, but a larg 
naval force had crossed the Channel and had remained off the French 
coast for many hours, with the loss of but one destroyer and a number 
of small landing craft. Military forces had been landed, together with 
heavy tanks. A specially important point was that the raid had con- 
pelled the enemy to concentrate air squadrons from many distant 
points, and to throw even night fighters, night bombers, and training 


squadrons into the fight. The losses suffered by the Germans in this air 


battle amounted. to a serious strategic reverse. As to other objectives 
enemy batteries and a radio-location station had been destroyed, 
heavy casualties had been inflicted on the Germans, prisoners had been 
brought back, and one and possibly two armed vessels had been sunk. 

For the experience gained the attacking forces had paid a very heavy 
price, but the Canadian military units had gained valuable experience, 
and heavy losses were to be expected in amphibious operations against 
a strongly fortified enemy coast. 

The Minister of Defence announced that the total number of Cana- 
dians employed in the raid was 5,000. 

Sept. 19.—It was announced that Canadian Army casualties in 
killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners since the outbreak of war 
were 6,300. 

Sept. 23.—The Department of Munitions and Supply announced 
that Canada was producing at present in one month three times 4s 
many naval and field guns and small arms ammunition as during the 
whole of 1941. Canadian plants were now turning out 12 types of guns 
16 types of gun-carriages and mountings, and 10 kinds of small arms 
ammunition. : 

Sept. 24.—The Department of Munitions and Supply announced at 
Order in Council approving Federal assistance estimated at betweet 
$2 and $24 million for the development of iron ore deposits in the 
Thunder Bay region of Ontario. | 

Sept. 25.—The leader of the Communist Party in Canada and 13 «! 
his associates, who had been in hiding to evade internment orders 
issued early in the war, surrendered to the police, in order to apped 
against these orders, which they claimed prevented them from devot 
ing their full energies to strengthening the country’s war effort. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Ottawa from Newfoundland. | 

Sept. 28.—The Minister of Munitions announced that the Canadial 
shipbuilding industry had built and delivered into service in the i 
nine months of 1942 50 10,000-ton cargo vessels. 

Mr. Attlee broadcast a message to the people in which he sail 
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that Britain’s war plans had to be worked out in concert with her Allies 
with the best technical advice available, and that decisions made in 
the light of full knowledge of the facts which involved the lives of men 
could not be affected by demands made by irresponsible people. Enemy 
propagandists were trying to split the United Nations by suggesting 
that some of the Allies were not doing their fair share, but he could 
assure his listeners that those who bore the responsibility for decisions 
were animated by the single purpose of winning the war. He also told 
the press that such “‘public prodding’”’ of military experts for the 
opening of a second front as Mr. Willkie advocated was needed only if 
the will to attack was absent, but there was no such lack, and offensive 
action must be resolved on in accordance with the carefully laid plans 
of experts. 


CHILE 
Sept. 23.—The Uruguayan Minister for Foreign Affairs arrived in 


Santiago. 


CHINA 

Sept. 25.—Chungking reports stated that the Japanese had disarmed 
all “puppet” troops at Nanchang. At Teian, in northern Kiangsi, the 
“puppet’” commander of the second army corps was arrested and 
executed by the Japanese on Sept. 13. 

Sept. 27.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Sinkiang from Moscow. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Sept. 21.—It was learned that an attempt was made to kill Dr. 
Tiso, the Slovak Quisling President, when he visited the village of 
Veela Bica on Aug. 17. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced that 10 Czechs had been executed for 
“treasonable activity against Germany and internal order in Bohemia 
and Moravia’. 


FINLAND 


Sept. 19.—Statement of war aims issued by Legation in Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) 


FRANCE 


Sept. 15.—Vichy radio announced that, in agreement with the 
occupation authorities, the Government had decided to begin sending 
back several thousand Jews from both the unoccupied and occupied 
zones to their countries of origin. 

It was learned that Laval had been conferring during the week-end 
with the Germans in Paris concerning their three demands for the 
surrender of mercantile tonnage in French ports, including 130,000 tons 
of French and 90,000 tons of foreign shipping, for the opening of a 
German Consulate-general at Dakar, to which two members of the 
German High Command should be attached, and for the immediate 
dispatch to Germany of 600,000 French workers. 

_ Sept. 16.—Vichy radio announced that another trainload of released 
French prisoners had arrived at Chalons-sur-Marne. It was learned 
that the French Protestant Federation had addressed a letter to 
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Marshal Pétain condemning the deportations of Jews and proclaiming 
that Protestants in France were ready to defend the Jews arms jp 
hand. 

A decree in the Journal Officiel provided that candidates who had 
passed first or second written parts of the examination for the by. 
calauréat but failed in the oral tests would be declared to have passed 
if they provided the deans of their faculties with a certificate attesting 
their incorporation in the ranks of the Légion Tricolore. 

Sept. 17.—M. Charles Vallin, vice-president of the French Social 
Party (formerly the Croix de Feu), and M. Pierre Brossolette, former 
foreign editor of Le Populaire, reached London to join the Fighting 
French movement. 

It was learned that the cardinals and archbishops of the occupied 
zone had written a letter to Marshal Pétain protesting in “‘the name 
of humanity and the principles of Christianity’ against the mass 
deportations of the Jews, and making a declaration in favour of ‘“‘the 
rights of man’. ; 

The Secretariat-General for the Colonies in Vichy announced that 
the Governor-General of Madagascar regarded the British armistice 
terms as “entirely unacceptable’, and had decided to continue the 
defence of the island to the utmost limit. 

Aujourd’hui published a recent statement of Laval to the press 
outlining his conception of the ‘‘National-Socialist Republic’, which he 
thought should be set up in France. He declared: “I myself deliberately 
killed the old parliamentary regime in July 1940, and I tore up its last 
vestiges when I suppressed the Bureaux of the Senate and Chamber by 
the decree of Aug. 25, 1942.”” He also stated that he would not tolerate 
a restoration of the monarchy. 

General Stiilpnagel issued a proclamation announcing that ‘as a 
result of attempts by Communist terrorists in the pay of Britain’, 
which had caused the death of several German soldiers and French 
civilians, 116 Communists “whose complicity or participation was 
proved’’, had been shot. All places of entertainment reserved for the 
French population in the departments of the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and 
Seine-et-Marne were to be.closed from 3 p.m. on Sept. 19 until midnight 
on Sept. 20, and from 3 p.m. to midnight on Sept. 20 non-German 
civilians were forbidden to be in the streets in these departments. 

Sept. 19.—Laval stated at the unveiling of a monument to General 
Huntziger at Le Vigan: “The Army will save the nation and protect it 
from all dangers—even dangers in our midst. You know that Marshal 
Pétain will guide the French nation through the path of honour.” A 
message from the Secretary for War stated: “The French Army wil 
comply with its traditional task of being the guardian of order not only 
in France but throughout the Empire.” 

The Vichy Cabinet sanctioned Laval’s demand for new plenary 
powers for application of the obligatory labour service law and fot 
powers to dismiss civil service officials, thus repealing the protective 
statute of Sept. 14, 1941 which made officials irremovable except {ot 
insubordination or participation in strikes. ; 

2 hand-grenades were thrown into a German establishment ! 
Montmartre, and 3 bombs were thrown in Nice. 

Sept. 20.—It was announced in Vichy that all men between 18 and 
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5) and unmarried women between 21 and 35 “without regular 
mployment” must register. 

Sepi. 21.—It was learned that 5,000 Frenchmen had been arrested 
in Paris during the week-end for grenade-throwing or for violation of 
he curfew. Jean Terray, who was in charge of the movement of 
‘rench labour to Germany, resigned as a protest against Laval’s 

ecret conscripting labour. 

Sept. 22.—It was learned that 70 French hostages had been executed 
»y the Germans at Bordeaux as a reprisal for alleged terrorist attacks. 
It was reported that Laval had persuaded the German authorities in 
Jecupied France to withdraw their subsidy to Jacques Doriot, the 
Fascist leader. 

Reports reaching Washington stated that there had been public 
jemonstrations against the conscription order and deportation of the 
Jews, and that mass arrests had taken place in Toulouse, Narbonne, 

lontpellier, Marseilles, Nice, Lyons, and Villefranche. Many civil 

Spolice refused to obey orders, and their places were taken by Laval’s 
olice d'Etat. It was also reported from Washington that Germany was 
ising the British occupation of Madagascar as an excuse for insistence 
hat some form of German control be permitted in French West Africa, 
ind that Laval had consented to the sending of two German “‘observers”’ 
o Dakar, and an extension of Gestapo control over the French gendar- 
nerie and police in Morocco. 

Sept. 23.—Fighting French agreement with U.S. Government for 
o-operation of naval aviation service. (See U.S.A.) Some 4,000 
<umanian Jews were stated to have been arrested in Paris. 

Sept. 24.—The Secretary for the Colonies announced that, following 
he loss of the capital of Madagascar, the first stage of French resistance 
vas ended, but French troops were preparing to resist in the second 
ector of the island “‘with the same heroic self-sacrifice”’. 

Darlan ordered a High Mass to be celebrated in Vichy on Sept. 25, 
to be attended by the whole Government, in celebration of the second 
anniversary of the “frustration of the attempted British and de 
saullist landing at Dakar’. 

Radio Paris announced that “after Laval’s negotiations with the 

erman occupation authorities’, the order issued on Aug. 22 by 

rauleiter Sauckel, German Director of Labour, giving the occupation 

Meuthorities the power to order long hours of work and to organize work 
sangs for Germany, ceased to be valid for the occupied zone of France. 
Hrench workers would not be compelled, but only requested, to go over 

he frontier to work in German factories. 

_ Wiss press reports stated that the Bishop of Paris was wearing the 

tar of David as a protest against the anti- Jewish measures. 

_ Sept. 25.—It was reported from Paris that Marcel Cachin, the ex- 

ayers. leader, had been abducted ‘‘by Communists” from his farm 

n Brittany. 

Sept. 27.—The Journal Offictel announced the dismissal of Benoist- 
lechin, one of Laval’s Secretaries of State. Laval issued a statement 
‘ying: “I shall not tolerate that the authority of the Government is 
Attacked. I am fully determined to complete my task. This is more 
mperative to-day. than ever. The Government stands firm, and there 
Sno reason why it should not remain so.” 
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It was learned that at least 250 Americans had been rounded up jn 
Paris and handed over to the Germans for internment. 

Sept. 28.—Marshal Pétain sent a message to the Governor-General of 
Madagascar saying that Britain might occupy Madagascar, but she could 
never overcome an obstacle which would hold out against machine- 
guns and cannon, the determined will of the people to remain French, 
“Can there be a finer hope for France?”’ he asked. ‘French you have 
remained in spite of everything. After defeat you rallied to my voice, 
Under this iniquitous occupation loyalty to your country will be your 
only law. ... Heroism such as yours is the stamp of France, which 
intends to remain great.” 

The American Embassy asked the Foreign Office for information 
about the arrests of American citizens during the week-end, and for an 
explanation of the order barring Americans, together with other Allied 
nationals, from air travel in unoccupied France. 

It was learned that the Minister without Portfolio and the Minister 
of Justice in Laval’s Cabinet had threatened to resign if the persecutions 
of the Jews in France continued. 

Paris radio reported that all members of the Medical Councils of the 
Seine and Loire Departments had resigned because of the reorganization 
of these bodies on corporative lines. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Sept. 14.—General de Gaulle arrived at Fort Lamy, Chad, from 
Beirut. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 15.—Géring ordered an increase as from Oct? 19 in the bread 
and meat rations to the same standard as that prevailing on April 6, 
thanks to “‘greater effort made by the eastern territories’. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that there were nearly 6 million 
foreigners working in Germany, and soon one worker in four would be 
a foreigner. 

Sept. 17.—7 Germans were executed on charges of attempting to 
undermine the power and resistance of the German people during the 
war. 13 men and 1 woman were reported to have been executed at 
Karlsruhe for listening to foreign radio broadcasts and attempting to 
reorganize the German Communist Party. 

Sept. 18.—It was learned that a list of Nazi requisitions in France 
for 1942-43 included 1,600,000 tons of wheat and oats, 200,000 tons of 
meat, 10,000 tons of cheese, 250,000 tons of potatoes, 650,000 tons of 
straw, and 400 tons of fodder. These demands were justified by refer- 
ence to the needs of the German occupation troops, and it was claimed 
that all surpluses would be considered as the French contribution to 
“Europe’s New Order’’. 

Hitler issued an order to the troops on the Stalingrad front to make 
a supreme effort, promising them big money rewards, long leave, and 
loot if they took the city. 

Sept. 21.—The military spokesman, General Dietmar, stated in 4 
broadcast that it must be realized that decisions against such 4! 
enemy as Russia could not be achieved in no time, for every victory wa 
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the outcome of only the fiercest fighting, and often after numerous 
crises. The fight against the masses of Russian manpower and equip- 
ment demanded from the German soldier a moral strength the like of 
which had never been known before. There was no chance, either, of 
weakening the moral resistance of the Russian Army by bitter experi- 
ences, or by hitting quickly. The Soviet soldier was less sensitive than 
any other soldier, and was unusually capable of both taking it and 
giving it. ““The war against the Soviet Union is a fight against the most 
powerful military organization in the world,” he said, “and to bring it 
to its knees is a difficult task.”” There was no other enemy in the world 
with such artful skill in delaying decisions, and none could equal the 
Russians in keeping the scales balanced by throwing in ever fresh 
masses. The Soviet Command, having such masses at its disposal, 
lacked tactical consciousness and the feeling of responsibility, and 
therefore measures were often taken in fundamental contrast to German 
military ideas. ““To paralyse the enemy’s moral resistance by hard 
blows is out of the question in Russia’’, he continued, even though it 
had been possible with former enemies. The Soviet soldier was also far 
more strongly attached than any other to the system in which he found 
himself. But the system which held them together was not unshak- 
able, and it was obvious that the gigantic strain had already had 
undermining consequences in Russia. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that the heavy German losses on 
the Russian front were 'the fault of Britain, which for its own base 
purposes ‘‘caused Soviet resistance to be engineered’’, though it did not 
imply that Russian resistance was in any way due to British aid. It 
continued: ‘‘With the destruction of the strategic position of Stalingrad, 
which is imminent, the scales of war will tip in Germany’s favour. 
This strategic advantage will permit us to increase pressure on England 
quicker than Britons hitherto thought possible.” 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee stated that the total 
number of persons executed by the German authorities in Occupied 
Europe was 207,373, of whom at least 130 were Belgians, 1,765 Czechs 
executed since the shooting of Heydrich, at least 1,500 Frenchmen 
since the beginning of 1942, together with 250 hostages since France 
fell, 3,000 Cretans since May, 1941 and many thousands of Greeks 
killed in Macedonia by the Bulgarian troops of occupation, over 5,000 
Yugoslavs from September to November 1941 alone, 200 Dutchmen, 
106 Norwegians, and 200,000 Poles. 

A Berlin spokesman, referring to Communist successes in the Swedish 
municipal election, declared that “European Powers fighting together 
against Bolshevism will have to watch the Communist swing closely’’. 
Berlin radio said: “The camouflage attempts of leading Swedish 
newspapers cannot shake the conviction of German political quarters 
that Bolshevism is building up new strongholds in Sweden.” 

Sept. 22.—Swedish reports stated that von Bock had been dismissed 
by Hitler about a fortnight previously. 

Sept. 23.—The News Agency announced that Ribbentrop was 
visiting the eastern front, and that the Rumanian Prime Minister was 
his guest “‘at his field quarters”. It was also reported that Hitler had 
received Antonescu and Pavelitch. 2 Germans, one a girl, were be- 
headed for spying. 
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Sept. 24. tacit the Director of Labour, told the press that cases 
had occurred of sabotage by foreign workers in Germany, but he 
declared that their number was “‘surprisingly small in relation to the 
numbers of workers’. 

Sept. 25.—Goebbels, in an article in Das Reich, stated that the war 
had extended into unimaginable dimensions, and at present the Germans 
were, more than ever before, ‘‘in the iron grip of the daily growing 
obligations and duties’. ‘‘What have we to lose if everything is at 
stake?”’ he asked. “Nations are strongest when they are fighting for 
their lives. That is the case with us to-day.”’ 

Sept. 27.—Ribbentrop, speaking at a reception in Berlin to mark the 
second anniversary of the: Three-Power Pact, said the Pact: was con- 
cluded first of all as a warning to the U.S.A., but President Roosevelt 
and “his Jewish clique’”’ of warmongers drove the American people 
against their will into the war and deliberately challenged Japan with 
unacceptable demands. The three Axis Powers now formed a single 
unit, and the battle of Stalingrad was proof of their heroic and aggres- 
sive spirit. ‘‘Perhaps this battle in later years will become the symbol 
of Europe’s fight for freedom’’, he said, for the taking of Stalingrad 
would deal Russia a blow from which she would never recover. ‘Russia 
is nearing exhaustion in her man-power, food, and raw materials’, he 
continued. ‘‘All British and American convoys to Russia have almost 
certainly been completely destroyed. Everything will be done in future 
to prevent any further supplies from reaching Russia from outside.” 
He added that no attempts at a second front, like the Dieppe attempt, 
could stop the “increasing paralysis of Russia’. 

Shipping had become an insoluble problem for the Allies; in 1941 the 
Axis Powers sank at least twice as much as and probably more enemy 
tonnage than could be replaced by building. The food problem in 
Europe had been definitely settled by the conquest of the Ukraine and 
the Kuban, the Axis had an advantage over the Allies in raw materials 
and man-power, all Europe was one armament factory working for the 
Axis, and they had 450 million men at their disposal. Every single bomb 
dropped on Germany by the R.A.F. made the Germans more determined 
to make the British pay. 

The war in Russia had not exhausted the Axis Powers, but had 
hardened them and made them secure everywhere, and time was now 
definitely on their side. 

Sept. 28.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published an article on the second 
anniversary of the signing of the Tripartite Pact in which it said that 
the new world order was not a matter of building castles in the air, but 
must be fought for, and was a real change in the world structure. 
“A totalitarian world war is no cheerful summer holiday, but, by of 
very nature, long, hard, and bitter’, it said; “it cannot be decided and 
won by a single stroke”, and difficulties lay ahead in the accomplish- 
ment of these demands which demanded “‘the utmost exertion and the 
whole of our strength’. 

Gen. Dietmar broadcast a message on the difficult task with which the 
German troops in the Stalingrad battle were faced. “‘They have to over 
come extreme difficulties of terrain and climate’’, he said, ‘‘and they 
have very little in the way of rear communications at their disposal; 
whereas the Russians are fighting on an inner line’’, and had excellent 
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communications, including the Volga, along which to bring more and 
more reinforcements. ‘‘The difficulties which confront us in the face of 
stubborn Russian resistance must in no way be*under-estimated”’, he 
went on. Stalingrad was a metropolis defended according to plan, and 
the great feature of the battle was its unique hardness and bitterness. 
Unlike Sevastopol, which was a fortress, Stalingrad was a whole sector, 
and it was more or less unassailable by the Luftwaffe. . 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 15.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 403 
people were killed and 509 seriously injured in air raids in August. 

Sept. 18.—Sir Samuel Hoare, giving a description of the state of 
Europe from “‘my observation post in Madrid”’, stated that there was 
great need for a speedy Allied victory to allay the fear in European 
countries that victory would take so long that civilization would crash 
in the interval. “‘Victory will certainly come to us,”’ he said, “for the 
Axis will never withstand the weight of our munitions in the air, on 
the sea, and on the ground. The question is not whether we shall win 
the war—of course we shall win the war—but when shall we win it. 
Certain it is that in the air we are already gaining a definite superiority. 
The dissipation of effort-must be strenuously resisted. Speed, speed, 
speed. I repeat the cry of suffering Europe.’’ It was also essential, he 
said, that the United Nations should make it absolutely clear that they 
had no intention, after the war, of interfering in any way in other 
countries’ internal affairs. 

Sept. 20.—Swedish protest against flight of British ‘planes over 
Swedish territory. (See Sweden.) 

Sept. 22.—The Colonial Secretary established an Advisory Committee 
on the welfare of colonial people in the United Kingdom. 

Sept. 23.—The Prime Minister sent a message to a national confer- 
ence of shipbuilding employers, managers, and workpeople, calling on 
them to strive to the utmost to satisfy the shipping requirements of the 
country. ‘‘Without ships we cannot live,”’ he said, ‘“‘and without them 
we cannot conquer. Although the shipping position has improved 
recently, it is still grave, and we are in urgent need of every ship that 
can be built.” 

Mr. Bevin announced in a broadcast that out of 33 million people in 
Great Britain between 14 and 65 years of age, over 23} million men and 
women had been. mobilized for service in full-time national work. 
There were also great numbers doing voluntary work, and something 
less than 3 million alone were left, including children and the sick, 
cnippled, and aged 
_ Sept. 24.——Mr. Eden declared at the opening of the Yugoslav House 
in London that there was no doubt that sooner or later, at the appointed 
hour, the ferment would burst in the Balkans and that the Balkan 
peoples would take their revenge on those who had tyrannized over 
them so long. Enemy divisions needed in Russia or on the Egyptian 
front were being contained by the fighting in Yugoslavia, and this was “‘a 
portent of things to come’’. He concluded by saying: “I can repeat to 
you on behalf of the Government that we shall not be content until 
Hitler is finally defeated, until your country with others resumes its 
liberty, and until the evil deeds which have been done are avenged.” 
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Sept. 25.—The Foreign Office announced that “in order to ensure 
law and order and to provide for the administration” in Madagascar 
“pending the establishment of a friendly regime’, the G.O.C.-in-C. had 
declared the island to be subject temporarily to military jurisdiction, 
and appealed to the local authorities to co-operate in carrying on the 
administration, in order that there might be no interference with the 
normal life of the island. It was added: ‘‘As has been stated in the 
previous declaration of Sept. 10, the sovereignty of France remains 
unaffected, and the French flag will continue to fly in the island.” 

General de Gaulle arrived in London from Brazzaville. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Eden stated at Leamington that the convoy which 
recently arrived in Russia safely delivered the largest total of munitions 
yet transported in a single voyage from the U.K. and the U.S.A., and 
had been accompanied by 75 ships of war. With regard to the British 
bombing offensive against Germany, he said that photographs and 
other sources of information showed that these raids were hitting the 
Germans hard. In June and July, 1940 the R.A.F. dropped 3,500 tons 
of bombs on Germany, in the same two months of 1941 8,500 tons, and 
in June and July, 1942 13,000. In the first 14 days of September an 
average of over 500 tons had been dropped in each raid; only twice did 
the Nazis drop more than 400 tons on Britain in a night, and each time 
on London, whereas the R.A.F. had dropped 1,000 tons in 90 minutes 
on Cologne. 

Sept. 27.—The U.S. Ambassador broadcast to his countrymen a 
message of congratulation from Mr. Churchill on the building of nearly 
500 large ocean-going cargo vessels in the past 12 months. This was a 
total of nearly 5,300,000 deadweight tons of shipping, and he said the 
American people knew as well as the British people what this added 
tonnage meant to the United Nations, who were engaged in fighting on 
every battlefront of the world. 

The text of an agreement made, in pursuance of the policy of mutual 
aid in the prosecution of the war, between the U.K. and the U.S.A. forthe 
exchange of inventions during the war was published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6392). The basic principle of the agreement was that each Gover: 
ment undertook at its own cost to obtain from its own nationals such 
information and manufacturing rights as the other Government required 

The Chinese Ambassador stated in Manchester that China's geo 
grapical position constituted a key to the ultimate destruction of the 
Japanese war machine. Japan’s extended lines of communications ant 
supply to her newly-conquered territories in the Western Pacific la) 
dangerously exposed to attacks from the Chinese coast. He emphasized 
the importance of recapturing Burma, so that more supplies could be 
sent to China. 


GREECE 

Sept. 20.—The Diplomatic mission to the U.S.A. and the US 
mission to the Greek Government in London were raised to the rank 
of Embassies. 


HUNGARY ' 
Sept. 23.—Admiral Horthy received Papen, on his way to Germany 
Sept. 24.—General Bartha, the Minister of National Defence, resigned 
and Colonel-General Nagy was appointed to ‘succeed him. 
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ICELAND 

Sept. 19.—The Althing passed a resolution that, should there be a 
Parliamentary vote for the constitutional change of declaring Iceland 
an independent country, it would not require ratification by another 
Althing, but would be valid if confirmed by over 50 per cent of the 
electorate in a plebiscite. 


INDIA 

With reference to the entry at the foot of page 810 in the ‘Bulletin’ of 
Sept. 5 it should be pointed out that no new decree was issued regarding 
whipping. Early this year this penalty for rioting, arson, sabotage, etc., 
was authorized by the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, issued by the 
Governor-General, which enables any Province to apply part or all of the 
provisions of the 1909 Whipping Act to a Province or to any area 
within it. During August most of the Provinces brought this Ordinance 
into force. The Whipping Act of 1909 was extended by the Bombay 
Legislature in 1933 to the offence of rioting; hitherto it had only been 
in force in cases of crimes such as robbery with violence. | 


Sept. 15.—The Home Member opened a debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the situation by saying that the extent of the damage 
caused by the disturbances in Bihar and the eastern part of the United 
Provinces had not been generally appreciated, nor must it be assumed 
that the trouble was completely over. There were some aspects of these 


= disturbances which he thought negatived the idea that they were 


spontaneous. There was evidence that the saboteurs had technical 
knowledge, and they had also attacked strategically important points 
such as the railways in Bihar, the dislocation of which would have 
prevented the movement of troops from northern India in the event of a 
Japanese invasion. The Government had been fortunate in being free to 
deal with the outbreak at a time when there was little fear of the devel- 
opment of an enemy invasion, with which the movement had possibly 
been planned to synchronize. But he warned the Assembly that a future 
outbreak might occur, and would be a direct invitation to the Japanese 
to attack India if they were in a position to do so. The arrests of the 
Congress leaders had disorganized their plans; otherwise the situation 
would have been much more serious. 

The purpose of the Government throughout was preventive rather 
than punitive, and force had-only been legitimately used for the defence 
of person and property and the prevention of violence intended to 
overthrow the Government. All the officials had stood firm and done 
their duty in the face of all attempts to subvert or terrorize them. 
Generally disorders and acts of sabotage had been of a local and 


® sporadic character, and the movement could not, in any sense, be 


described as a people’s movement. The whole thing was engineered and 
unspontaneous, and it was impossible to exonerate the Congress 
leaders from responsibility. 

Sept. 16.—It was understood in Delhi that the Viceroy had rejected 
the application by the Hindu Mahasabha committee that they should 
be allowed to discuss the political situation with Mr. Gandhi and the 
other Congress leaders. 
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The Home Member told the Legislative Assembly that police firing 
on rioters in the recent disturbances had caused 340 deaths and injuries 
to 850 people, and in clashes with troops 318 rioters were killed and 153 
wounded. 31 policemen were killed and many injured, and among the 
troops 11 were killed and 7 injured. The House was also informed that 
there had been 7 enemy air raids on India, all in daylight during April 
and May. The total casualties were 285 persons killed and wounded. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar issued a joint statement 
condemning the speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery as producing 
a deleterious effect in India, and suggesting that an attempt should stil] 
be made to negotiate with the imprisoned Congress leaders. ‘‘It should 
be declared by those who negotiate,”’ the statement continued, “that in 
any attempt to establish a national Government they would do nothing 
to prejudice or prejudge the demands of any minority community, on 
which it sets a value, at the time of framing a permanent Constitution. 
... Those called upon to form a national Government should make it 
clear that they will resist enemy aggression and will not interfere with 
or obstruct, but will actually help, military operations during the war, 
and that the execution of military policy during the war will be left 
entirely in the hands of the Commanders-in-Chief guided by the War 
Cabinet in London.” The statement also suggested that the India 
Office should be abolished, because “‘it is most distrusted in India’. 
The outstanding questions between England and India in regard to 
other interests should be left for settlement after the war. 

Sept. 17.—The Home Member, in reply to an allegation in the 
Legislative Assembly that there had been excessive police measures 
and even atrocities during the suppression of the disturbances, said that 
the Provincial Government inquiries had shown there had been no 
atrocities. 

Sept. 18.—The Assembly concluded the debate on the internal 
situation. The Law Member, speaking for the Government, said that on 
Aug. 8 they had to choose between the fulfilment of their responsibilities 
as a Government and a surrender to the Congress Party challenge, and 
events had convinced them that their decision had been right. They 
knew that Mr. Gandhi was out to force everybody’s hand; ‘‘could any 
Government agree to negotiate with a party which came with certain 
demands in its right hand and a pistol in its left hand?” he asked. The 
most remarkable feature of the disturbances had been that they were 
most violent in the Provinces where Congress Ministries had functioned 
Also, it was significant that, throughout, Moslem life and property were 
not attacked. “The whole objective was to paralyse the Administration 
and to paralyse the war effort by a ‘blitz’ in Axis fashion’, he said. 

He considered it was unreasonable to expect the Government t0 
produce constructive measures at the present moment, and in any case, 
the Cripps proposals were and remained the constructive proposals 0! 
the British Government, and had they been accepted the Swaray {or 
which India was longing would have come about. He asked Members 
of the House to try to produce an agreed constitutional programme. I! 
a truly national and united Indian Government could be formed he was 
sure the British Government would agree to it, provided its mail 
pufpose at present was to resist the Axis. 

The Labour Member pointed out that the demand for national 
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eovernment was too often the result of confused thinking, and a device 
to evade a settlement of the communal problem. The Leader of the 
Legislature, in summing up the debate, categorically denied misuse of 
power in the crushing of the recent disturbances. He also said that, 
knowing the working of Mr. Gandhi’s mind, he considered that nothing 
would have resulted from an interview between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, had it taken place. 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that sporadic violence was continuing in 
parts of Bihar province, and that there had been an attack on official 
buildings in Jamalpur, Bengal. 

Sept. 21.—The Finance Member told the Legislative Assembly that 
no part of the defence expenditure for Malaya and Burma had been 
charged to Indian revenues. The American forces in India were paid 
by the U.S. Government, certain supplies and services being provided 
on reciprocal Lend-lease allocation. The Chinese forces in India were 
provided with supplies and services under Lend-lease arrangements by 
the British Government, and no financial liability was undertaken by 
India. 

The total net outlay for war expenditure for the period April to 
August, 1942 was estimated at Rs. 174 crores; the great bulk of this 
expenditure was charged in the first instance to the British Government, 
India making monthly payments on account, and the exact allocation 
between India and the British Government being carried out at the end 
of each financial year. Out of a total sterling debt, exclusive of railway 
stock, debentures, and annuities of {276 million outstanding at the end 
of 1936-37, £199 million had been repatriated by Aug. 31, 1942 and 
another {60 million would be redeemed in January, 1943. 

The central committee of the India Communist party issued an 
appeal to the Government to open negotiations with the Congress party 
and other political parties for establishing a provisional National 
Government. It urged the Government to give up its “present policy 
of repression”, release Gandhi and the other Congress leaders, and 
remove the ban on Congress organizations, but it condemned acts of 
sabotage, destruction of communications, and all attempts to paralyse 
production, 

Sept. 22.—A three-day debate on the internal situation was opened 
in the Council of State by Sir Mahomed Usman, Leader of the House, 
who said that the number of rioters killed in the recent disturbances 
was 721, with 1,219 persons injured. Police and military casualties 
numbered 43 killed and a large number injured. Railway stations 
destroyed numbered 258, most of them in Bihar and in the eastern part 
of the United Provinces. The similar methods adopted in all parts and 
the selection of military areas and objectives for special attack seemed 
to indicate a common guiding policy, with the definite object of inviting 
Japan to attack India. No party which sincerely desired to rally the 
country wholeheartedly in resistance to the enemy could possibly have 
let the country in for what had happened since Aug. 9, he concluded. 
The Congress Party alone was responsible. ’ 

_ Sept. 23.—The Legislative Assembly adopted a motion recommend- 
ing the Governor-General in Council to lift the ban upon the Khaksar 
movement, to withdraw the restrictions placed upon the liberty of the 
leader, Allama Mashrigqi, and to release all interned Khaksars. (The 
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Khaksar was a militant Moslem movement, with some 40,000 to 50,000 
members, organized on military lines.) uu 

A Government spokesman informed the Cou cil of State that 
Indian war casualties to date numbered about 100,000, of whom 2.9% 
were killed, 8,521 wounded, 2,938 prisoners, and 84,833 missing. The 
Deputy C.-in-C. informed the Council that there were 4 Indian Aj 
Force squadrons at present formed, one half Indian and half British 
squadron, and 5 coast defence flights of the Indian Air Force. 4 
squadrons had Indian commanding officers. With regard to war pro- 
duction, information was given that Indian steel production had been 
increased by 50 per cent since the war began, and that the capacity for 
reeling silk for the manufacture of parachutes was being expanded by 
between 7 and 8 lakhs of rupees. The Provincial Government had been 
asked, it was stated, to take suitable steps to increase the strength and 
improve the training of the civic guards. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange reopened to transact business. 


Sept. 24—The Law Member, in reply to a motion by a Nationalist 
member calling for an inquiry into allegations of the use of excessive 
force by troops and police during the disturbances, told the Legislative 
Assembly that there had been many instances of mob atrocities and 
murders, particularly in Bihar, where an aeroplane crew was murdered 
by a mob, and 2 R.A.F. officers were killed. He said that an official 
inquiry ordered by the Sind Government into charges of excessive 
violence used by troops and police, which turned out to be completely 
unfounded, had had an immediate adverse effect on the moral of the 
police forces in that area. He also said that two specific charges of a 
serious nature levelled against the police and troops had turned out, on 
investigation, to be completely unfounded. 


Sept. 25.—The Council of State negatived by 22 votes to 11 a motion 
urging that a new agreement for the apportionment of war expenditure 
should be framed between the Government of India and the British 
Government. The motion suggested that the cost of British personnel 
in the Indian Army should be entirely borne by Britain, and that 
modern equipment for the expanded Indian Army should be provided by 
Britain on Lend-lease terms. The Finance Member, in reply, said that 
the whole subject was at present under consideration by the Gover- 
ment of India. He assured the Council that the Government of India 
was not likely to permit any dereliction from the duty of protecting 
India’s interests, and repeated the undertaking given in the Legislative 
Assembly that in the event of the Government of India proposing t0 
accept any new liability, or any liability going beyond the principles 0! 
the existing agreement, the question of consultation with the Legisla- 
ture would be considered. 

The Government issued a statement on their attitude to a ‘‘scorched 
earth” policy, in which they said they had no intention of following 4 
policy of indiscriminate destruction. Their policy, should the necessity 
arise, would be to deprive the enemy of facilities and material 0! 
immediate military value in order to delay and hamper him, and, 
should time permit, this would be done by the removal to safe areas 0! 
all essential material surplus stocks, vital machinery and equipment, 
and means of transportation which would be of military value. Only 4s 
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a last resort would there be destruction, and the bulk of the destroyed 
property would be Government property. 

General Sir Alan Hartley, Deputy C.-in-C., informed the Council of 

State that on five occasions mobs were machine-gunned from the air 
during the disturbanges. This machine-gunning took place near Giriak, 
in the Patna district, near Kursela, near Ranaghat, between Pasraha 
and Maheshkund, in the Monghyr district, and near Talcher city, all in 
the Eastern Frontier area, where the main task of the R:A.F. was to 
protect the railway lines. 
' Notifications were issued empowering military commanders to 
require that persons should “‘assist in doing work which in their 
opinion is necessary to meet attack or repair or reduce damage resulting 
from it or to facilitate offensive and defensive operations against the 
enemy’. 

Sept. 26.—General Wavell told the press that shipping was the great 
problem for a group of scattered nations fighting against a Continental 
Power. The United Nations’ losses were serious enough to hamper their 
strategy and to delay victory, but not serious enough to prevent them 
winning the war. With regard to the Russian front, he said that the 
Germans’ objective in 1942 had been to put the Russian Army out of 
action and have only one front on their hands the following year. They 
had not succeeded so far, and there were only 4 or 5 weeks to go before 
the end of the campaigning season, even though fighting could go on in 
unfavourable weather. He thought the Germans were considerably 
behind their timetable, and with the Russian armies intact to the north 
and south of them the German armies were in rather a nasty bag be- 
tween the Volga and the Caucasus. He did not think the loss of Stalin- 
grad would alter the situation much except from the prestige point of 
view. The Germans were already so near the Volga that movement on 
the river must be difficult already, and the Volga froze in December. 

He considered that the German programme for 1943 included a pincer 
movement in the Middle East from Libya through Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, and through the Caucasus or Turkey into Persia and Iraq. 
Now it did not look as though the Germans could get through the 
Caucasus passes before the snow blocked them, and by the time they 
could get near Persia and Iraq these countries would be pretty firmly 
held. The results of the fighting in the Mediterranean had been the 
most disappointing of the war in 1942, but he thought Rommel was 
held now, although he was too near the Nile Delta for comfort. 

With regard to India’s eastern front, he likened the Japanese to a boa 
constrictor which had swallowed a large-sized goat and wanted peace 
to digest it. He did not think the Japanese would invade Australia or 
India at the moment. They were not too well off for shipping, and it 
was doubtful whether they had a Navy big enough to meet both the 
Americans in the Pacific and the British Eastern Fleet. He also thought 
they were not too strong in the air, and doubted whether they had enough 
machines to fight on the Pacific and Indian fronts, defend the home 
country, and at the same time provide a reserve to look after a potential 
Manchurian front. Japan could not ignore the Russian ‘‘menace”’ 
before she settled down to enjoy her gains, and she also had to settle 
the China “incident”. General Wavell said he regarded Burma as very 
important strategically as a base for attacks on Japanese possessions 
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and eventually on Japan herself, and therefore he pheunel to retake 
Burma if the opportunity arose. 

The end of the war was not in doubt. America, Britain, and Rugs 
were in the war up to the hilt, and would fight it out. He was convince; 
that a second front would be opened up at the earliest possible moment 
but a landing on the Continent was an operation that required meticy. 
lous preparations, and would take hard fighting and many British anj 
American casualties. 

Sept. 28.—It was learned that 7 people were killed and sever 
injured when fire was opened recently on a defiant mob in a village nex 
Bhadrak. 


IRAN 
Sept. 15.—Mr. Willkie had a long interview with M. Qavam Sultaneh, 


the Prime Minister. 
Sept. 16.—The Shah received Mr. Willkie. 


IRAQ 
Sept. 23.—General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, commanding the new 
Persia-Iraq Command, arrived in Baghdad. 


ITALY 


Sept. 15.—It was announced in Rome that the Government had sent 
to London, through the Swiss Government, a “formal and very sharply 
worded”’ protest against the alleged sinking of the Italian hospital ship 
Arno off Tobruk on Sept. 9. 

Rome radio announced that from Oct. 1 cotton factories must work 
32 hours a week as a minimum, and during December, January, ané 
February all except those having their own hydraulic and hydro- 
electric plants must suspend operations. Many industrial workers wer 
to be transferred to agricultural work, to provide labour for the sowing 
season. 

Sept. 21.—The Under-Secretary for Education. announced that 
schools would be closed during the winter months because of tle 
dearth of fuel. 

Relazioni Internazionali stated that Vichy’s co-operation with er 
many was “only a manceuvre to gain a free hand against Italy’. | 
continued: ‘‘Franco-Italian co-operation is a dead letter, while Frenci 
public opinion remains outspokenly hostile to Italy. No attempt & 
made in Government quarters to counteract this hatred of Italy, as" 
is fully shared by responsible members of the Government. One of 
Vichy’s main aims is the frustration of Italian aspirations.”’ 

Sept. 26.—Ciano, broadcasting on the eve of the second anniversit} 
of the Tripartite Pact, said the anniversary would be celebrated w 

“unshakable will to see our task through to the end, with faith in ol 
victory, and with a certainty of the realization of the ideals for whit! 
we are to-day strenuously and heroically fighting’. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister appointed Masayuka Tani as Foreis! 
Minister. In a statement Tani promised “strengthened co-ope ration 
with Germany and Italy, and added: ‘We will break Britain and 
America.” 
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Sept. 18.—Tani told the press that he particularly wanted to em- 
phasize that there was “‘no change in Japan’s policy with respect to the 
Neutrality Pact with the Soviet Union’. The Army Press Chief also 
stated in a broadcast: “As long as the Soviet Union keeps strictly to the 
Neutrality Treaty between Japan and Russia, nothing untoward can 


® happen in the north.” 


Sept. 21.—The Navy spokesman stated that U.S. forces landed in 
the Solomons totalled about 10,000, who had nearly all been “‘killed or 
destroyed”’. 

Sept. 27.—Tojo, speaking on the eve of the second anniversary of the 
Tripartite Pact, said: “British and American plans for a counter- 
offensive are beginning to take a more definite form. The real develop- 


ments of the war will be seen in the future.” 


LITHUANIA 

Sept. 24.—Reports from the Vilna province stated that the Germans 
were stirring up the Lithuanians to massacre the Poles, and that mass 
deportations of Poles were also taking place. A decree had been issued 
ordering all men between 17 and 45 and all single women between 17 
and 40 to register for forced labour in German war industries, and for 
certain classes of young men to register for auxiliary military service. 
The Lithuanian population avoided the call-up, but it was learned that 
many thousands of Poles had been deported. 400 Poles were killed 
during a punitive raid on the village of State Swieciany, following the 
murder of 3 German officials. 1,000 people were also arrested in this 
district. It was estimated that by disease, deportation, and other 
means the population of the Vilna ghetto had been reduced from 80,000 
to 12,000. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Sept. 16.—It was understood that the Germans had begun the 
wholesale deportation of men and women in Luxembourg as a further 
ineasure to stem the tide of anti-German activity there. 

Sept. 17.—The Germans officially announced that “the ringleaders 
and inciters of the general strike have been captured and handed over 
to a just punishment’’, and these leaders were shot. Gauleiter Simon 
declared that within a few months Luxembourg would be inhabited 
only by ‘“German-minded, German-conscious people’. 


MADAGASCAR 


Sept. 16.—The Governor-General announced on the wireless that he 
was sending plenipotentiaries to the British commander asking for an 
armistice and the opening of negotiations. He said: ‘“‘French blood has 
continued to be shed in the defence of this land entrusted to our care. 
This morning the adversary reached our defensive posts in strength 
much greater than ours. I take on myself in this most dire hour the 
responsibility of my action before you, France, and history.” 

Sept. 17.—Rejection of British armistice terms. (See France.) 
_ept. 18.—The Governor-General sent a message to the Vichy 
Secretary for the Colonies stating that the demands of the British 
Occupying forces were “‘inadmissible”’ as armistice terms, and therefore 

our only response can be ‘resistance’ ’”’. He said that ‘‘as a symbol of 
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the feelings of the whole people and as a gesture of non-acceptance of 
the armistice terms’”’ he would be absent from the capital if the British 
reached it. 

Sept. 23.—The Governor-General telegraphed to the local Colonial 
Secretary stating: “I know how calmly the population of the capital 
behaved and how fiercely our troops have fought who protect Antanan- 
arivo. I send you all my thanks and congratulations.”’ 

Sept. 25.—British announcement of temporary military jurisdiction. 
(See Great Britain.) The Governor-General took up his headquarters 
at Fort Dauphin, according to the Paris radio, which announced: 
“France is still present in Madagascar. Orders for resistance will now 
be issued from Fort Dauphin.”’ 


MEXICO 
Sept. 20.—It was learned that the Government had taken possession 


of 59 Axis-owned coffee plantations. 
Sept. 22.—Visit of Minister of Labour to Brazil. (See Brazil.) 


MONACO 

Sept. 20.—It was learned that the Prince of Monaco had rejected the 
Italian Note demanding that a black-out should be imposed in the 
Principality so that Allied air and naval forces should not be able to 
observe where the Italian part of the coast began. 


NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 16.—Jonkheer van Lidth de Jeude was appointed Minister ot 
War, and Mr. J. van den Broek Minister of Finance in the Government 
in London. 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the Germans had fixed official limits 
for the rise and fall of all quotations on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
to prevent the Dutch “celebrating” British raids on German cities bj 
artificial ‘“‘booms”’ of non-German securities. 

Sept. 21.—The wireless announced the execution of 3 Dutchmen who 
were sentenced by the German High Court at the Hague on Aug. 31 for 
being involved in the theft of ration cards. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister stated on his return from Washington 
that the results of his consultations with representatives of the United 
Nations had been most gratifying. He said he considered that the 
situation in the Pacific was serious at present. It was not adequate 
simply to hold the enemy there; the United Nations must advance. 
Referring to the general position, he said: “I think that we shall have 
to steel ourselves for the next 12 months. That seems a long time, bu! 
I think that it will cover the most critical period of the war.”’ 


NORWAY 

Sept. 16.—Presentation of U.S. submarine-chaser to Norwegial 
Navy. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 17.—Quisling issued a decree reintroducing the death penalty 
in the penal code. ; 

Sept. 18.—It was learned that 200,000 members of the Quisling trace 
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union had resigned membership at the appeal of a secret trade union 
newspaper. 

Get. 19.—Swiss reports stated that many Jews had been arrested, 
together with three leaders of the Norwegian Buchman movement. 

Sept. 21.—The number of German civilians in Norway was reported 
to be rapidly increasing and to number over 200,000, the majority 
being refugees from British air raids and workers engaged on forti- 
fications. 

Sept. 22.—It was learned that 15 clergymen had been arrested, 
among them the Dean and 4 priests from Bergen and the Dean of 
Tromsoe and Hamar, because they “‘continued to preach’’ after being 
dismissed. 

Sept. 23.—The Government, in London, established a Ministry of 
Supply and Reconstruction to plan post-war reconstruction. 

Sept. 25.—A British bombing raid during the afternoon interrupted a 
speech which Quisling was making in Oslo to an assembly of the Nasjonal 
Samling, and caused the cancelling of a parade of Quisling’s followers. 


PALESTINE 
Sept. 17.—Mr. Casey arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND 

Sept. 15.—It was learned that the Germans had proclaimed the 
General-Government to be in a state of “harvest emergency”’ until 
Dec. 1, when the whole autumn food contribution to Germany, roughly 
four-fifths of the harvest, must be completed. 

Sept. 16.—The German military command and the Governor- 
General jointly decreed the creation of “defence zones’’ in different parts 
of the General-Government under a newly created Defence Zone Office. 
Within these zones peasants would not be allowed to make even small 
alterations on their land or to do any building. 

Sept. 23.—Swedish reports stated that the German Minister for 
Aviation had opened a workshop and aviation school at Cracow to train 
Poles for German aircraft works. 600 young Poles were compulsorily 
enrolled to undergo training of from 8 to 12 weeks, after which they were 
to be sent to aeroplane factories in Germany as fitters, etc. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced that General Sikorski had relinquished 
the post of Minister of War Affairs, and had appointed Lt.-Gen. Dr. 
Kukiel to take it over. 


RUMANIA 


Sept. 17.—A decree was issued providing for the death sentence for 
sabotage against installations “of national importance’”’, for the delivery 
of “inferior materials” to the defence industry, and for the collection of 
information of importance to enemy countries. It was reported that 
cases of arson had increased. 

Sept. 18.—Trade agreement with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

Sept. 22.—Turkish reports stated that popular dissatisfaction was 
stowing because of the slaughter of Rumanian troops on the eastern 
front, while Hungary and Bulgaria remained spectators. 

_ Sept. 23.—Berlin wireless announced that a decree had been issued 
m Bucarest declaring that Antonescu had been created the only law- 
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creating authority in Rumania. The decree stated: ““The Rumania of 
to-day has no Constitution, and accordingly the powers of the Court of 
Appeal as supreme guardian of the Constitution have become meaning. 
less. The 1936 Constitution is but a reflection of the régime that was 
overthrown. The present Government, therefore, has empowered 
Marshal Antonescu to create general constitutional laws. At the same 
time the law creator is above the law’’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 22.—A joint statement was issued by the Prime Ministers of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia announcing the establishment of 
a new South Africa Command to embrace Southern Rhodesia. The two 
Governments were to consult together with regard to emergencies and 
measures to meet them, but in the event of any combined operations 
for their mutual security Southern Rhodesian forces would be placed at 
the disposal of the G.O.C. Union Defence Force, as G.O.C. the new 
Southern Africa Command. 


SPAIN 


Sept. 22.—The reorganized Cabinet issued a statement announcing 
that foreign policy would be consistent with “‘the spirit of our crusade, 
(the reference being to the civil war), with the anti-Communist sense of 
our movement, with the necessities of the new European order, our 
close friendship with Portugal, and our historic solidarity with the 
Hispano-American countries’. With regard to military affairs, it 
referred to the ‘‘intensification and improvement of our preparations’. 
As regards the internal situation it was announced that the Government 
had adopted a firm decision to maintain the spiritual union of all 
Spaniards, imposing severe discipline and respect for law and authority, 
intending to cut at the roots of all attempts at agitation or division, and 
inexorably to punish any act of violence contrary to the strength and 
prestige of the State. 

The Ministry of Justice issued an order granting conditional libert 
to 1,795 political prisoners, following the Government’s announcement 
of such a policy “actuated by profound Christian feelings’. An increase 
was also decreed in the staff of the special tribunal for the repression 0! 
Freemasonry and Communism. 

Sept. 22.—More troops of the Blue Division were given an official 
send-off at San Sebastian when they left for the Russian front. 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that the Spanish steamer Monte Gorbea had 
been sunk off Santa Lucia, in the Caribbean. 

Sept. 24.—-Swedish press reports stated that fighting was going on Il 
parts of Spain between Carlists and Falangists. 

Sept. 27.—It was learned that the Foreign Minister had sent a tele 
gram to Dr. Salazar expressing the value of “‘trusted friendship ® 
being indispensable for close understanding, and announcing th 
Spanish people’s desire for ‘‘a close Hispano-Portuguese under 
standing”’. 


SWEDEN 
Sept. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that it was protesting 
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London because 12 to 15 British aeroplanes on a minelaying raid on 
Danish waters flew over Sweden on the night of Sept. 18. A Swedish 
auxiliary minesweeper was sunk on Sept. 19 when clearing an inlet to 
Haelsingborg of freshly sown magnetic mines. 

General elections for provincial and municipal councils took place 
throughout the country. Conservatives secured 177 provincial seats, 
against 194 previously; Agrarians 212, against 176; Liberals 134, 
against 127; Social-Democrats 613, against 635, and Communists 17, 
against 15. The Independent Socialist group which had declared its 
sympathy with the Nazis lost the only 2 seats it held. In the cities 
the Conservatives secured 89 seats, as against 87, Liberals 34, against 35, 
Social-Democrats 218, against 229, and Communists 33, against 19. 

Sept. 25.—It was learned that protests had been made to both Berlin 
and London against the crossing of Swedish territory by German 
and British aeroplanes recently. British ‘planes laid mines in Danish 
waters and a Finnish freighter and a Dutch steamer had recently been 
sunk by mines in the Sound between Sweden and Denmark. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 21—The Alsace-Lorraine Union in the Canton of Zurich 
addressed to the Vichy Minister in Berne a letter to be forwarded to 
Laval, protesting against ‘‘the deportation of Jews, the conscription of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers for the German Army, and the betrayal of 
French workers to Germany through compulsory labour service’’. 

Sept. 22.—The Minister of Justice told the National Council that he 
estimated that about 100,000 people were trying to enter the country 
from France. In the opinion of the Government not more than 6,000 
to 7,000 emigrants could be sheltered in Switzerland; the total number 
at present in the country was 9,600, counting the refugees before the 
war, and expenditure on them since the beginning of the war had been 
about {1 million, of which the Government had paid £250,000. Switzer- 
land could hardly be regarded as a transit country, and therefore it was 
becoming impossible to receive further refugees. 

Sept. 26.—2 N.C.O.s were sentenced to death, and an officer, 3 
N.C.0.s, and 3 soldiers sentenced to imprisonment for espionage. 


TURKEY 


Sept. 15.—Berlin wireless announced that a Japanese naval mission, 
headed by Admiral Nomura, had arrived in Istanbul on Sept. 10. 

Sept. 17.—Papen stated, at a distribution of prizes at a German sports 
association in Turkey, that Nazi Germany had taught the world to 
understand reality. “We know now’, he said, “that this gigantic 
struggle is not being fought for frontiers, but around the question 
whether Europe will summon sufficient strength for the solution of the 
social problem arising from the conflict between capital and labour.”’ 
He considered that the events of the past three years had proved that 
the British Empire was inexorably condemned to dissolution. The 
U.S.A. entered the war to avert a great internal social upheaval, he said, 
and was threatening to destroy Europe with a 30 years’ war, but the 
U.S.A. could not solve the conflict between capital and labour except 
by means of a general internal liquidation. He also assured Turkey 
that Germany would respect her neutrality, and, quoting a remark in 
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the London press that he had promised to Turkey Syria, Palestine 
Iraq, and Persia if she entered the war on the side of Germany, he said 
“I promised to Turkey more than that. On the order of the Fiihrer, | 
promised to our Turkish friends that Germany wishes to maintain 
peace with this country and people in any event; and we all know wit) 
what an iron will their Government, their brave Army, andthe whole 
nation will defend that peace.”’ ‘‘I must add, however,” he continued, 
“that a warlike and glorious nation such as the Turks will be equally 
determined to resist the destruction and Bolshevization of this old 
continent, of which they are a part like ourselves, whenever they may 
be faced with that fateful possibility.”’ 

Sept. 18.—A trade agreement was signed in Ankara with Rumania 
whereby Rumania would deliver to Turkey 3,000 tons of lubricating 
oil against Turkish cotton. 

Sept. 19.—Papen left Istanbul for Hungary to visit Admiral Horthy 

Sept. 28.—It was learned that one of the senior heads of the Gestapo, 
Graefe, had been staying in Istanbul for several days, and left for 
Germany on Sept. 26. 

Members of the French Legion living in Turkey asked the French 
Ambassador to inform Vichy that they had nothing in common with 
the Légion Tricolore and the Service d’ Ordre Légionnaire organizations. 


URUGUAY 
Sept. 23.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Chile. (See Chile.) 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 15.—Mr. Hull told the press that he openly condemned the 
policy of the French Government in delivering Jews and other refugees 
into the hands of the people who had announced, “‘and in a considerable 
degree executed, their intention to enslave, maltreat, and eventual) 
exterminate them under conditions of the most revolting cruelty’. He 
also condemned the recent forced labour decree issued by the Vichy 
Government, which would “‘give such aid to our enemies as to be wholl) 
inconsistent with France’s obligations under international law’. 

Mr. Hull also informed the Vichy Ambassador of the Governments 
disapproval of the forced labour decree as inconsistent with Frances 
obligations under internationallaw, and of their unqualified condemnation 
of the mass deportation of Jews from unoccupied France. 

Sept. 16.—President Roosevelt stated, at the ceremony presenting 
the Norwegian Navy with a new submarine-chaser, that the German 
invasion of Norway was “‘the blackest deed of a black era’. ‘‘If there 
is anyone who still wonders why this war is being fought, let him look to 
Norway. If there is anyone who has any illusions that this war coul 
have been averted, let him look to Norway; and if there is anyone who 
doubts the democratic will of the west, again I say let him look to 
Norway.” The fall of Norway had brought to an end the concept tht 
“either remoteness from political controversy or usefulness to mankind 
could give any nation immunity from attack in a world where aggressi0i 
spreads unchecked”. But the story of Norway proved that though 
free democracy might be slow to recognize its danger, it could be hero 
when roused. At home the Norwegian people had silently resisted the 
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invader, and abroad Norwegian ships and men had rallied to the cause 
of the United Nations. The Norwegian Merchant Marine had lost some 
9) ships and 1,500 seamen carrying supplies to the Allied forces, and 
the Norwegian Navy was also playing a useful part. 

Sept. 18.—President Roosevelt conveyed to Mr. Nelson, acting 
through the Rubber Administrator, full control over the synthetic 
rubber programme in all its phases, and over the Rubber Reserve 
Company and other subsidiaries of the war departments whose co- 
operation was necessary for rubber control. The President also trans- 
ferred to the War Man-power Commission, under Mr. McNutt, all the 
functions, duties, and powers of the U.S. Employment Service, National 
Youth Administration, Apprenticeship Training Service, and Training 
within Industry Service of the Federal Security Administration. 

[t was learned that the Government, through the medium of Switzer- 
land, had expressed a desire “to know urgently whether or not the 
Japanese Government will henceforth grant full reciprocity” in the 
application of the international agreement for the humane treatment 
of prisoners of war, all efforts so far made to secure Japanese consent 
to the shipment of supplies to prisoners in Japan and occupied China 
having failed. The Government’s statement pointed out that officials 
of the International Red Cross had freely exercised their functions in 
the relief of Japanese internees in the U.S.A. and Hawaii. 

Sept. 19.—The Secretary of the Navy told the National Convention 
of the American Legion that the U-boat problem was closely tied with 
the problem of an ultimate second front in Europe, the launching of a 
major counter-offensive in the western Pacific, and the supplying of 
Russia to keep her armies in the field. But a combined and well-articu- 
lated force of surface ships and aircraft had driven, at least for the 
moment, German submarines from English waters and from the waters 
along the U.S. Atlantic coast within reach of land-based aircraft. There 
were other great problems, however, of maintaining supplies of raw 
materials for war industries, of co-ordinating the efforts of the United 
Nations, of supporting Russia, and supplying China. “‘We are,” he said, 
“in the midst not only of a war of unprecedented scope and size, but 
a war where defeat is possible and is sure to come unless we, as a people, 
and those associated with us, comprehend the threat and summon the 
tremendous forces needed for ultimate victory.” 

The Finnish Legation in Washington issued a statement asserting 
that Finland “wants to cease fighting as soon as the threat to 
her existence has been averted and guarantees have been obtained 
for her lasting security”. It was stated, however, that no peace proposals 
had been made to Finland, nor any promise of the restitution of the 
territories belonging to her, nor any guarantee of lasting security. 

Sept. 20.—The Selective Service Director of the Army stated that 
— than 10 million Americans would be under arms by the end of 
‘ Raising of Greek diplomatic mission in U.S.A. and of U.S. mission to 
Greek Government in London to rank of Embassies. (See Greece.) 

Lord Halifax, in a broadcast to the American people, said that the 
teal issue of the war was whether Christianity and all that it meant was 
‘o survive. During his visit to Britain he said he found on all sides a 
recognition of the fact that while the capacity to take punishment 
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might avert defeat, only the capacity to hand it out would bring victory, 
He said that although the British people knew they were fighting fo; 
their lives they did not see the war simply as one of self-preservation, 
It was a fight to maintain the Christian way of life, “‘to keep open the 
road from a Christian past to a more Christian future’. If the Britis, 
people had been prepared to turn their backs upon their spiritual her. 
tage they need never have gone to war, they might have “accepted the 
Nazi philosophy and filled their bellies with the crumbs that fell from 
the Nazi table, and the price would have been slavery’. But they chog 
to defend this spiritual birthright, and were groping their way to a new 
understanding of old truths. 

Sept. 21.—President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate approxi- 
mately $2,731 million for the Navy, including $100 million for the 
arming of merchantmen, and $960 million for the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
of which $820 million would be for obtaining helium. 

Sept. 22.—The President of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers stated at a convention of the Union in New York 
that its members must redouble their efforts to build more ships, since 
‘“‘slavery may be a luxury if the barbarism of the Axis Powers should 
overcome us’. He declared that America’s shipbuilding was falling 
behind England’s, and suggested that Mr. Roosevelt should appoint « 
delegation of maritime workers to go to study the technique of ship- 
building in England, where man-power efficiency was higher and people 
were doing a better all-round job. He criticized shipyard workers for 
their dissatisfaction at a time when they were receiving the highest 
average weekly earnings of all industrial workers, and said there were 
still some workers who “‘do not realize we are fighting Hitler—certain 
individuals who ignore the welfare of the nation at large’’. 

The chairman of the House of Representatives Naval Affairs Con- 
mittee issued a statement on the naval programme, and said that 
‘“‘when the new land front is launched in the west of Europe it is sea 
power that willlaunch it’’. “Dieppe and the Solomon Islands are merely 
forecasts of the shape of things to come. . .. When the naval expansion 
programme is completed and joins forces with the British and other 
Allied Navies it will give the United Nations a more nearly global 
strength at sea than the world has ever seen, and sea-power wielded by 
ships and aircraft is the anvil upon which the decision of this worl 
war is being hammered out.”’ He continued: ‘‘At sea we are beginning 
to turn the corner.’”’ The new Navy would give the U.S.A. the added 
escort and patrol craft needed to put an end to the U-boat menace, and 
would enable them to take the offensive with superior force in any 
theatre they chose. He pointed out that this war had brought home t¢ 
America the fact that the aircraft-carrier had supplanted the battleship 
as the backbone of the modern navy. 

Sept. 23.—The House of Representatives passed by 284 votes to % 
the Anti-Inflation Bill, with amendments on farm prices which woul 
allow for a rise of 5 per cent in the cost of living. 

The Naval authorities reached an agreement with those of tlt 
Fighting French movement for the co-operation of the aviation servic 
of the two Navies. A detachment of the Fighting French navi 
aviation was to complete its training in American naval aviation school 
and bases in order to constitute a French unit which, with aircraft from 
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the U.S.A., would operate in co-operation with United Nations naval 
aviation forces. 

The director of the enemy alien control unit of the F.B.I. announced 
that since Pearl Harbour 6,800 enemy aliens had been arrested. 

Sept. 24.—The Assistant Secretary of the Navy told a meeting of 
shipbuilding workers in New York that the nation should come to grips 
with the reality of its danger by understanding that “‘we are still losing 
the war’, instead of “whistling in a graveyard to keep from facing 
reality’. He said that the warning that America could lose the war had 
often been given, but had been regarded as “‘purely rhetoric, part of the 
old pep talk’’, but he insisted that ‘‘we are still losing this war. It will 
take all we’ve got to win’”’. 

Sept. 25.—The rubber director issued a directive to the Office of Price 
Administration to institute nation-wide petrol rationing on the same 
basis as the system in force in the 17 Atlantic seaboard States. 

The Maritime Commission reported to President Roosevelt that 488 
cargo ships had been completed during the previous 12 months. They 
declared that, with the deliveries scheduled for the remaining 3 
months of 1942, the 1942 goal of 8 million tons should be reached, and 
the 1943 goal of 16 million tons “‘appears reasonably certain of accom- 
plishment’”’. President Roosevelt, in a letter to Rear-Admiral Land, the 
Commission’s Chairman, said that when he gave directives for 12 
million, and then for 18 million, and finally for 22 million tons of mer- 
chant ships to be built in 1942 and 1943, he issued ‘‘a challenge to the 
shipbuilding industry”. That challenge had been accepted and was 
being “‘met gloriously and efficiently’. Admiral Land reported that 
the 488 ships completed consisted of 327 Liberty ships, 49 C-type cargo 
boats, 51 tankers, 5 ore carriers, and 56 cargo boats for private and 
British accounts. The aggregate construction for 1942 to date was about 
5,450,000 deadweight tons. The September deliveries to date and those 
scheduled for delivery during the remainder of the month had been 
placed at 90 ships of an approximate deadweight tonnage of 1 million 
tons, making an average of 3 ships a day. 

Sept. 26.—Two executive orders were issued imposing the nation- 
wide rationing of petrol from Nov. 22, and a 35-mile speed limit on all 
rubber-tyred vehicles from Oct. 1. 

Sept. 27.—Sir Arthur Salter, head of the British Merchant Shipping 
Mission, said in a broadcast from Washington that the United Nations 
together for the first time in September turned out merchant ships 
faster than they were being sunk. He said that the output of the ship- 
yards was just getting into full swing, and that by 1943 they would be 
turning out more than four ships a day. 

Agreement with Great Britain for the exchange of inventions during 
the war. (See Great Britain.) 

_The Anglo-American Combined Food Board announced that the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. would act for the Allies as buying agents of fats, 
oils, and oil seeds, and world markets wouid be divided between the two 
nations for all Allied purchases of these products. 


U.S.S.R. 
Sept. 15.—M. Bogolomov, Ambassador to the Polish and Norwegian 
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Governments in London, was iteentaned Soviet Minister to the Belgian 
Government also. 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Kuibyshev. 

Sept. 18.—M. Stalin issued an order to the troops at Stalingrad ty 
take the offensive and make a supreme effort for victory. 


Sept. 20.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Moscow. He told the press that his 
two dominating impressions so far had been the high moral of the 
Russian people, and their grim realization of military realities. ‘The 
second front has become almost a. symbol for the Russian people of the 
kind of aid they feel they are entitled to receive from Britain and 
America. They appreciate the aid and materials, but think it is inade. 
quate. They think they are carrying the brunt of the war, which they 
consider to be as much America’s and Britain’s war as their own. ... In 
my judgment the Stalingrad front is as much a British and American 
front as a Russian,’ because this war is global in nature.” 

Sept. 21.—M. Molotov received Mr. Willkie and the American 
Ambassador. 

Sept. 23.—M. Stalin received Mr. Willkie for a discussion at which 
M. Molotov was also present. 

Sept. 24.—Reports broadcast by Berlin and Vichy alleging that the 
Soviet Consulate at Varna had been closed by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment because ‘‘compromising materials’’ were found there were officially 
denied in Moscow. “‘The Soviet Government decided to close the 
Consulate in Varna as far back as Sept. 5 this year’’, stated the Tass 
Agency, and the Bulgarian Government was notified of this through 
the Soviet Minister in Sofia, and the Bulgarian Minister to the U.S.S.R 
was advised on Sept. 7. 

Mr. Willkie spent the day near Rzhev, where he was received by the 
Russian Commander, Gen. Lelushenko. 

Sept. 26.—The Leningrad wireless announced that M. Maisky had 
been awarded the Order of Lenin on the tenth anniversary of his 
Ambassadorship to Britain. 

Mr. Willkie told the press in Moscow that in spite of the difficult 
situation in which Russia was placed he had found the Russian people 
fighting with a resolution and a fury unslackened by military reverses 
or impatience with Allies. Over 60 million Russians were now living 
under German domination, one-third of the total Soviet population, 
the Red Army was losing men at the rate of 10,000 a day, the food situ- 
ation was already serious and would probably become grim during the 
winter, the fuel shortage was scarcely less serious, civilian clothes were 
scarce, and there was an acute lack of some medical supplies. Bvt, he 
said, the Russians had chosen victory or death, and they spoke only o! 
victory. The resolution of the Russian people convinced him that Amer 
ica and Britain should force the pace of the war as much as possible: 
their military advisers might need a little “public prodding”. The oper 
ing of a real second front in Europe at the earliest possible moment that 
the military advisers considered it likely to be successful, an increase 0 
material aid inthe form of arms, food, medical supplies, and clothing, 
and the bombing of Germany on an even heavier scale were the ways 12 
which he considered that the American and British people could speed 
their own victory and give aid to Russia. 
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VATICAN CITY 
Sept. 19.—Mr. Myron Taylor had a prolonged private audience of the 
Pope. 


WEST AFRICA 


Sept. 28.—Paris radio reported that American troops had arrived in 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and the Belgian Congo. 

Lord Swinton returned to Accra from a visit to the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa. He met General de Gaulle in Brazzaville. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 18.—It was learned that the Germans had shot 20 hostages 
from a Croat village as a reprisal for the killing of 2 German soldiers, 
and a state of emergency was declared in Zagreb and the surrounding 

rovince. 

‘ Sept. 22.—It was learned that the Italian commander in Slovenia 
had ordered the suspension of all local passenger trains in Slovenia, 
and forbidden all travel in transit trains without a special pass, travel 
from one locality to another whether by vehicle or by foot, and pro- 
hibited civilians from approaching the railway lines nearer than a 
kilometre except in the towns, in order to prevent sabotage. 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that Pavelitch had visited Hitler. Second- 
ary schoolboys in Croatia who had passed their final examinations were 
ordered to report for military service. 

Sept. 24.—Moscow radio announced that 20 Croat hostages, including 
a woman, had been shot as a reprisal for the killing of 2 German 
soldiers. The German press admitted that in one area of Zagreb 23 
German soldiers had been killed. 

Mr. Eden’s speech at the opening of Yugoslav House in London. 
(See Great Britain). - 

Sept. 25.—It was learned that the new commander of the German 
forces in the Balkans, Air Marshal Ldhr, had recently visited the 
interned Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, to try to persuade him to collabo- 
rate with the Axis Powers, offering him government power in Croatia. 
Dr. Matchek refused. Immediately afterwards 60 leading members of 
the Croat peasant party were arrested in Zagreb, including the vice- 
spear of the party, M. Koshuditch, and the former Prime Minister, 

. Smolyan. 
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